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V V iKlTRODUCTldN TO THE STUDY 

Introduction , 

This vofume is the second in a twp-yolume report pf empirical researai on the career choices 
of adofesc9Bts (see Curry, et al.,1976).'' The first volume dealt exclusively with males; vsjhereas, this 
VplUme focuses on. females. The present work grevy out^f a recommendatiorr by a National Insti- 
tute of Education Review Panel that the research with males be replicated for females. Consequently, 
this volume is part of a largerifhole. This fact led to a reporting strategy that minimizes duplication 
between Volume I ^nd Volume II. For e<ample, the review of literature contained in this document 
centers attention on the career choices ol woiiien and does not repeat the more genera) discussions 
contained in Volume I (Curry, et al., 1976) and in another volume associated with the projetjrauth- 
ored by Picou, Curry, and Hotchkiss (1976). In addition, the reader is frequently referred to Vc/l- 
ume i for complete discussions of methodology; 

The remainder of tbis chapter is divfded into three subsections: (1 ) The first subsection -sunrT- 

miarizes the baseline model guiding the research. (2) Subsection two presents a brief sumpiary of ; ' 

the data, emphasizing the dissimilarities betweeathe sampled of males and the samples of females. 

(3) The final subsection outlines the remainder of the report. 

*" .*>..-•.' 
* . -. . ■ ^ "■. ■ ' , . 

The Baseline Model * . • 

This research is based on a specific frarpework for the study of career choices that isf IpoSsly 
termed the "Wisconsin Model" of^status attainment, or, more,$imply, the status attainment model. 
The status attainment model grew out of traditional, sociological interest in imergeneratioriaT^status ^ 
mbbility; consequently, occupational choices are viewed as indications of status expeci;atii:^ and 
tt&hslated into status scores for purposes of data analysis. The focus on the status content of occu- 
pations sharply differentiates the status attainment model from the major psychological theories of 
career chd«^ (see, for exaroples, Super, 1^ 

It ha^been well documented that there is a substantiai, positive association between the status 
of one's parents and-the status achieved as an adult (see, for example, Blau, and' Duncan, 1 967). The 
main thrust of the status attainmen^iiij^pdel is to describe the Intervening, social*psychological pro* 
cesses that account for this relationship (see Sewell, Haller, and Fortes, 196^1^ for the initial state- 
ment of these relationship^ It is hypothesized that parental status, in part^^ determines the "signify 
leant others" with whom a.youth associates. One's significant others'are persons such as parents, 
teachers, and friends vvho influenpe his^br her attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors. The career expecta^ 
tions of the significant others fdr the youth, in turn, affect the career plans that youth make— Fin- 
illy, youths' career plans shape the^reer attainments that they eventually achieve as adults. In 
addition, the.mpdel postuftftSsthat youthfe' meisured qie^ntal ability and academic performance 
directly affect the qarefef^xpectations held forthem by thejr significant others and iqdirectly af- 
fect career plans and/fchieyements. (See aBwell^aller, arid Fortes, 1969; Sewell and H^rtJser, 1972;; 
Hout and Morgan, 1675; Nolle,- 1973; andturry, et al., 1976 for discussions of these^ecifications;) 

.... . . . _ . . . , . y . .^^ 
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\ ^ In the status attainment model/career achievements have been measiired Mb^qultbu8lvibVedu• 
' cational^achieVefpent'and occupatiofjal statMs;; less frequentiv, Income h6s also been used. In paral- 
lel/career plans ^jenera^llyfiaye l^^ jndicafetf by educational iaxpectatiohs and accupational status 
^^expectltion. The significant other variables have been r^pcissented by pareAtal and ncmpar^ntaj jadu- - 
cational and dccupationat expectatidns of youth. Tl:ie^6del has been extensively tested, using path * 
analysis^ for samples of^hite malesjbut has nof been thbtoughly studied for other subgfoups of tbti 
populationf^ In general, the data lend support to the model when api3lied to White males <Sewell, 
\ ^ Haller, ajid Ohiendorf, 1970; Woelffl ahd Haller, 197i;i<erckhojf and Muff, 1974; Williams, 1972; 
Alexander and Ecl<land, 1975; ^nd Picou arfd Cart^^^^^^^^ ^ . 

A simplified path diagram of |he basid hypotheses is shown in Figure 1, Variables at the pointed 
erid of each straight arrow are viewed ag parti^iUy determined by the variables at the base of the arrow. 
Variables joined by double-headed, curved ai-rqws are taken as correlated, but no attempVto assess . 
their "casual" relationships is to oe undertaken. The variables labeled U^, • are unmeasured 
/:residual variables reflecting the fact that hp variable in the systelm is coftipletely determined by any 
/ combipiation of the other variables in the system. Thie diagram provides ^ convenient picture of the 
^ hypotheses described in the preceding paragri^phV Thus, for example, the Kypothesized indirect na^- 
ture of the effects of t>arentar^tus (SES) ori youths' career plans is reflected by the absence of ar- 
rows directly linking SES to otSSbpatipnal and educational expectations, and by t+ie arrows from 
SESTto significant other variables and sulpsequent arrow^.from significant dthen variables to educa- 
tional and occupational expectatioi^s.^ In addition, the diagram shows important features of the 
model that were nbtfcummarized jn the preceding paragraph. For^example, educatioruil achieve- 
ment is shown as affecting occupational achiev/ement, but the'caswal relationsips between educa- 
tional and occupational expectati^nsiis left unexplained; Alsd, it if assumed that the unmecisur^d 
variables are not correlated with each other. ,/ y . ' . 

It shoulcfbe emphasized that the diagram in Figure 1 is an abstraction of the major theoretical 
features of the status attainment model; it does not match eV0ry detail of any published version of ^ 
the model, but it does,closely parallel the original formulation as pi'^serTted by Se well, Haller, and ' 

V Portes (1969). Most empirical researijh suggests that, at least weak, direct links between the back- 
ground variables (SE$, and merlfel ability) and, for example, educational expectations m^st be re- 
tained (Sewell, Haller, and Ohrendorf, 1970). A variety of measures of the significant other variables 

^ have been used (e.g., Woelfel and Haller, 1971; Kerck^(off, 1971; and WilMairis, 1972). iFinally, the , 
casual specification of the model has been ci^iticized (Ho'ut and Morgan; 1975; ahd Nolle, 1573). 
/Nevertheless, the causal specifications indicated in Figure 1 will generalTy be'followed in thi^volume. * 
Although econometric methods for handling more complicated'specifications are available (see; for 
example, Qoldberger, 1974), the authors are of the opinion that littlfe can be done with the cross-, 
sectional data available here to resolve disputes, about casual ordei;^ (see Curry, et aL, 1976, Appen- 
dix D for a defense of this position). 

For this project no information was collected about aduft cariser attainments; therefore^, the 
analyses focus on the process of forming career plans. The part of the status attafnment r(?odel ad- 
dressed in the remainder of this volume' is shown to the left of the vertical, dashed line on Figtirjs 1. 
Hereafter, this part of the model will be referred^to^the baseline m^jdel.: It is impprtanj to recog- 
nize, however, that previous research has established links between career plan^ and ciareiir attain- « 
ments (Sewell, Haller, and Ohiendorf, 1970; Alexander and Eckland, 1975,-Wilsbn and Portes; 1975^ ' 
and Porl^r, 1974). , v ^ < 
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Figure 1, Simplified path diagram of the Wisconsin model of status attainment, 

NOTE; The portion of the diagram to the left of the vertical, dashed line represents 
what is refened to as the baseline model in this report, 
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The Samples 

This discussion is not intended to preempt the material presented in the discussion of method- 
ology, chapter thr^e. The brief summary presented here is designed to sensitize readers to import- 
ant limits on the comparability between the male and female samples, tt should be noted, however, 
that the samples are comparable in most respects. Both the male and female samples are comprised 
of Black and White,lhigh school sophomores, approximately balar\ced by race and sufficiently close 
in size to have approximately the same sampling variance. Additionally, each high school participate 
ing in the male study also participated in the study of females. Although two schools included in 
the female samples were not pjirt of the male samples, sex comparisons can be carri^ out by elimi- 
nating these two schools from the calculations. 

The first major difference between the data for males and that for femal^ resulted from fund- 
ing constraints. During the study of males information vyas collected from parental and nonparental 
significant others of the students, but data collection from nonp^htgl significant others of females 
had to be ^bdndoned. The fact that nonparental signif leant ^thers demonstrated differential impact 
on the carefer.plans of Black and White males (Curry/et al,, 1^76) suggests that this may be an im- 
portant limitation on the study of females. Male-female comparisons of the effects of parents on 
students' career plans are possible with the data in hand, but the comparisons are limited by the fact 
that inclusion of nonparents might change the estimates of the effects of parents. 

The second diiference between the samples^is that the data for females were collected more 
than a year after completion of data gathering for males. Whether socio-cultural change is proceed- 
ing at ^ pace fast enough that an approximate qne-year interval vyould generate significant differences 
in the way females respond to questions concerning c;areer plans is an empirical question beyond 

the capability of this research to answer. ^ , ' 

*■ ■ ■ « 

Finally, the samples of females contain a higher percentage of respondents from broken homes 
than do the, samples of males. Possible effects of this difference cannot be completely evaluated with 
av^ailable^data, but some analyses arg presented in chapter four tcT assess the influence of family type. 

A Look Ahead * - v 

■ . ' . .• • . ■ " 

. The remainder of thisVeport pbfiftains five additional chapters. Chapter two summarizes the 
research literature apd extracts hypotheses regardir^g the differences and similarities between the 
processes by which'^males and females form career plans. Chapter three describes the methodology. 



^ the fourth and fifth chapters present the data analyses. Chapter four contains comparisons 
between males and females, and between Blacks and Whites; it investigates the degree to which the 
baseline model can appropriately be applied to females and to Blacks. Since the model was devel- 
oped for and primarily tested on White males, its applicability to females and Blacks remains an 
important question (Picou and Campbell, 1975). Chapter fiv^ explores possible extensions that 
the literature suggests should make the baseline model more appropriate for females. Mo^ of the 
analyses in chapter five do not contain sex comparisons. Instead, attention is centered on expand- 
ing the model for females to incorporate measures of the girls' attitudes toward the homemaker 
role. / • , 

Finally, chapter six summarizes the findings and discusses inferences and conclusions that 
may be drawn from the data! 

' , ■ r ■ . ^ ■ . 



FOOTNOTES 



"occupational plans and occupational expectations are used interchangably. This reflect^ the authors 
judgment that since the questions which tapped expectations incorporated the idea of what the in- 
dividual "reallY expected to dp most of his/her life" the responses do, in fapt, reflect plans. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE \ 

Introduction Y 

In recent years a spate of empirical papers including comparisons! of status attainment processes 
for females to processes for males have been published (e.g., Alexander ajid Eckland, 1974; Chase, 
1975; Featherman and Hauser, 1976; Glenn, Ross and Tully, 1974; and Morgan, t975; 
McClendon, 1976; Rehberg ancjl Hotchkiss, 1972; Sutter and Miller, 1d73>Tayior and Glenn, 1976; 
Treimar> and Terrell, 1975; Tyree and Treas, 1974; Williams, 1975; andNwiliams, 1972). Three of 
these papers have concluded that<the process of educational and wcup^ionii^^ of women 

is similar to the process for men (Featherman and Hauser, 1976; Tfeiman^nd Terrell, 1975; and 
McClendon, 1976). In contrast, Alexander and Eckland (1974) found4hat\^u^tional attainment 
of meir^epend^^ore On measureci mental ability than does the educatiohaLinainment of women; 
whereas, women'^^educational attainment depends more on status backgrdund\han does that of 
men-Hnspitejof triehigher academic achievement pf women. Few studies support Alexander and 
EcklanoTpraervation^^ status background is more closely related to attainment of women than ^ 
of men, however. Featherman and Hauser (1976), Chase (1975) and Glenn, Ross,. and Tully (1974) 
found just the opposite, and McClendon (1976) and Treiman and Terrell (1974) observed small dif- 
ferences between the sexes. 'Analyses of differential earnings by sex have universally shown that 
women earn less than rtienteven when edlicatibn and occupation are taken into account (Sutter and 
Miller, 1973; Treiman and Terrell, 1975; and Feathernian and Hauser, 1976).' A few papers have ex- 
amined the mobility of women through' marriage. ChaseJ 1975) 'and Glenn, Ross and Tully (1974) 
found women to be more mobile by marriage th^n men are through occupational status, but Tyree 
and Trees (1974) concluded that the two forms of mobility are of about equal magnitude. Taylor 
and Glenn (1976) conducted an interesting comparison between marriage mobility of women asso- 
ciated with physicarettractjveness to that related to the woman's education, finding education to 
be the dominant variable. , >^ 

Of the few papers focusing on ciareer planning of youth, most have concluded that the process 
for females is similar to that of males (Williams, 1975; Williams, 1972; and Rehberg and Hotchkiss, 
1972). Although sex differences have been observed, they have generally not been large and are not 
easy to interpret theoreticaljy. On the other hand, Hout & Morgan (1975) carried out detailed sex- 
race comparisons, finding several interactions. They found that parental encouragement to attend 
college had a "si^if icant" effect on students' educational expectations for all four sex-race groups, 
but that the effect was substantially stronger for Black males than for any other group. On the 
other hand. Black males were the only group for which peer's college plans showed essentially no 
effect on educational expectation; this effect was also of marginal "significance" for Black females. 
In constrast'to the other sub-groups, grade-point average of Black males exercised a strong effect on 
educational expectation, but measured mental ability shoWed very little direct effect. Contrary to 
the pattern for educational expectation, the college plans of peers was associated with a substantial 
effect on occupational expeptation of Black males, but the strongest effect of peer plan^ was ob- 
served for Black females. White females were the only group for which peer plans did not show a 
fairly strong effect on occupational expectation. Parental educational encouragement had a sub- 
stantial effect on occupational expectation for both male subgroups, but was only weakly related ^ 
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to occupational expectation for Black and White females. Hout and Morgan suggested that t^iis ob- 
servation may be due' to sex-role stereotyping of parents. While the interactions reported by Hout 
and Morgan provide potentiaHy important empirical background, they do not readily (erklithem; ^ 
selves to a coherent theoretical interpretation. |t should also be noted that^he statistical proced- 
ures used by Hpup^rfd Morgan do not apoear to conform to the standard rules for identifying the 
coefficients i-rri^structural equation,^ However, since the method of estimation is not formally 
stated, it is difficult to assess the consequertces of the departures from standard procedures. 

. Although these papers have helped to fill impc^ftant gaps in available information about career 
planning and career attainments of women, at leas| twd topics of immediate importance to this 
report have hot been thoroughly investfgatedA (1) Research concerning the role of significant others 
on the career aspirations of females is minimaL (il) Falk and Cosby, (197.4) noted that the status 
attainment rfiodel fails to investigate factors such as the homemaker role that may be particularly ; 
important to the status attainment of women^ \The pausity of empirical datk is even more acute 
for Black femmes. • V ' : . '* 

A number of theoretical^ discussibns of female roles and socializatiqn are^vaifable, liowever. , 
The following pages focus on several conceptuaiizations that proyrde Insight into the "special" as- 
pects of career decisions of Black and Whit4 females. Specific implications of these writings for the 
baseline model (see Figure 1) are suggested. 1 . 



Antiquity of Female Social iziation 

The socialization of females in odr society hds been described as ammguoiis (Bafdwick and 
Douvan,1971; Epstein, 1971). On the pne hand, competitive achievement!^ condoned for w^ 
men much in the same manner as it \i for men. On the other hand, wortien are expected to beAup- 
portive rather than competitive and deferring^rSther than dominatirfg. The effect of these .dual ex- 
pectations is complicated by the fajct that the emphasis on each is not consistent ttiroMgi^t the . 

"sdcialization process. Until the onset of puberty, females tend to be rewarded fbr^M;htevemem^ 
similar to those of males. However, with the cpmjng of adolescence, girls arie exposed to an alter- 
native set of expectations. There/is an increasing emphasis on being noncompetitive in areas d sfined 

vas the male sphere. This shift in expectations is described by BardWick and Douvan, as followi: 

It appears that until puberty, academically successful girls evolve ... a dual self- / 
concept. Both sexes are rewarded for achievement, especially academic actiieyement. 
Girls, as well as boys, are^permitted to compete in school or athletics without signifi- 
cant repercussions. The girl who is rewarded for these successes evolves a self ^onc^pt 
associated with being able to successfully cope land compete. While there are no neg- 
ative repercussions and there is a high probability of rewards from parents and teach- 
ers as long as her friends are similarly achieving, this girl will feel normally feminine 
(although questions of/femininity are probably not critically important in self-evaliuation 
of prepubertical girls unless they are markedly deviant). With the onset of the physical^ 
changes of puberty, definitions of normalcy and femininity change . . . new behaviors 
< and qualities that we^e rewarded, especially successful competing, may be perceived 
negatively. 

Thus, for a lonj^ time, eyen the girls who are competitive, verbaHy aggressive, dnd 
independent can feel normal, but with the onset of puberty, girls . . . must . . . develop 
the proper femininity. (Bardwick and Douvan) 1971, pp. 229-230.) 



An additional dimension of socialization of females is the p/imary emphasis placed on popularity, 
the goal of whi/:h is t^ attract and maintain a love relationship (BardwicK, 1971 ). Competitfon and 
achievement is seen a% detrimental to this goal, particularly if women compete against, and out- 
achieve men. ; V ^ . 

Cctfiflicting expectations tend to generate difficult personal choices for women. Horner (1972) 
has suggested Jhaf achievement-oriented females are, at the same tf^, afraid to succeed. She de- 
»scribed the phenomenon this way: \ • . 

^ ' Among womeh, the anticipation of success especially against a male competitor poses 

V a. threat-id the senie of femininity ancf self-estep,m and serves as a potential basis for be-^ 
coming ^cially rejected— in other words^ the anticipatiph of success is anxiety provoking 
and as^sucK^nhibits otherwise positive achievement directed motivation and behavior. In 
order to feeboOQpear more feminine, women . . . disg(^ise their abilities and withdraw 
from the mainslS^9aiTn5fi:hought,t^^^ and achievement (Horner, 1972, p. 173). 

On the other hand, women who adopt a noncompetitive orientation crften must cope with inferiority, 
feelings stemming from failure to achieve in competitive settings (Gla^r-Malbin and Waehrel^, 1972), 
in either case, probiemi of role conflict and identity formation impinge on the careerKlecision- 
Iniaking process. ' . ^ 

' • ■ ■ \ 

^ Socialization and Career Ptonning: Resolution of Conflicting Roles 

Vhe competitive arid noncompetitive emphases in female socialization are organized into con- 
jtcasting roles that define a typical "male" career pattern, and a typical "female" career pattei'n. Men 
"^re vyidely expected to be competitive in pursuit of occupational and financial success; wheceas, 
women are generally expected to exhibit affection and su^iportiveness in carrying out theirprihiary 
roles of mother and homeinaker. There is relatively little ambiguity in the career expectations for 
rrien; all men are Expected to be "breadwinners." On the other hand, women are confronted yith 
a choice. They may choose to be exclusively homemakers, or to purjsue a career outside the h(|me, m 
or to;combi;ie these two options in some fashion. An added dimension is, therefore, important in the^ 
career-planning process of women— the tlegree of erT\phasis on the rol^^ of horfiemaker and mother. 
For women, the decision whether to wcvk in the labor market is the primary decision, and the choice 
of occupation is a secondary decision (fee, forjixample, Kriger, 1972; or Bailyn, 1965). BaUyn ex- 
pressed this fundamental point in the following terms: ' 

In linaking decisions about a style of life, a woman must choose in ways that men do 
not choose. And as far as work is concerned ,|t1ie pattern of her basic decision is the ob- 
verse of that qf a man. For men, there is no basic choice as to yvhethisr or not to work. 
That a w^t\ will spend at least one third of hii life in gainful work is a premise on which 
the plans for his life are based. But for a wo/nan, society creates not a decision, but the 
necessity for a choice. She must decide wmther . to include work in her plans, and, if so, 
how much of her lifeshe^SRd5ld riftvote^ it. If the answer is thatshe will include work 
in a seriqus way, sh^hen arrives at the point at which the career thinkihg of men begins 
(Bailyn, 1975: 238). - 

Since the decision whether to work outside the home is the primary decision' for women, it is 
important to study the contingencies that impinge upon it. Tar\gri (1972) suggested that parental 
attitudes and communications about achievement outside the home are important in affecting the ^ . 
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decision to work. Gysbers et al,. (1968) found that commitmen^t to work is associated with high 
educational attainment of both parents. Therejs also evidence that the employment status of the " 
mother is likely to -affect attitudes toward v^qrking; daughters of mothers who worl< are more liketv 
to plan to work themselves (Peterson, 1958;\Smith, 1968; Tangri, 1972). \ \ 

■ ' ' ' ■ ; ■ ' ■' ■■<.,■<> ' ^ '. ' . ■ 

The n3ture of, the choice between marriage and Work appears to hawe changed in recent years 
Once, the decision to work was assumed to exclude marriage. Vl/here^rrisn-riage was the woiijifrs 
k prefeRence. work was intended only until the "right man ciame alon/' or arrruuranee again^tfil 
prospect of remaining single. However, there, is evidence tccumulating thk-fu^ges^any wl 
no longer perceive work and marri'age as mutually exclusive chOices^z-f^yi and-Bohzaft (1972) 
found that in the first year of cbllege the predominant |i^lan>exprM&d by female students was to 
combine marriage, children, and a career outside the hoHjp^'' Alm^yik (1969) fdund tht college f?. 
males who planned to have careers did not reject the trAlitiona^ligations associated with being" 
female. In their foilow-up-study of femali^aficyial Merit SchiSlars. Wat ley andj<aplan (1971) found ' 
that 85 percent planrW^JeTwork. Many ofttbe women in these studies clearfy intended to depart-> 
from the tradition of ^'staying home?' evejjthough they intended^o njarry. Hq^ever, Steinman 
(1970), found that women are ambivalent wft*i respect to home and career. While the young women 
she studied aspired to a, balance between home>nd career. )they still ejcpressed the belief thatan 
''ideal" woman -would be mbre home orientedT Womfen with this perspective are prbbably restricted 
in theircareer obbice and attainments. v 

Given that a wonjan has decided to work outside the home, the extent,of her participation in 
gainf ul employment must still be decided. Fogarty, Rapoport. and Rapo^iort (1971) foiTnd that the 
decision to work continuously is a very complex on© which is intertwined with such phenomena as 
l^el of aspiration, and comnriitment to the general vakie of women having careers. They found that 
the most important determinant of intention to work continuously «/as "the feeling that a career out- 
side the home can provide great personal satisfactions (Fogarty. Rapoport. and Rapoport. 1971 : ' 
258)." . 5 ' ' 



Occupational Choifce of Women 



. Whil6 there appears to be an increasing acceptance of women working'while marriedi the ex- 
tent to which females are likely to choose a traditionally "male'' occupjation is still quite Ibw. Sev- 
eral Mudies have found that while women may plan to work, most tend to prefer tradition^jlly "fe- 
male" occupations (Epstein and Brdfeaft, 1974; Berman, 1972; Gump, 1972; Rossi, 1365); Wo- 
men's occupational options continue to be tied to prevailing sex stereotypes of occupations; Erit- 
wisle and Grednberger (197C», studying the attitudes of male and female ninth graders, found both 
males and females responded negatively to the i<^eas of women holding"men's" jobs. Therel is evi- 
dence that sex stereotypes are learned at a very early age and affect the degree to which males and 
females perceive certain occupations as legitimate choices (see, e.g., Schlossberg and Goodman 
1972; and Meyer, 1970). ^ 

It has been suggested that an important.contingency affecting the female's choice of occupa- 
tion is the attitudes of males important in her life (Psathas, 1968). Hawley (1971) found that' wo- 
men's career choices are affected by what they believe>men think is acceptable behavior for women. 
Matthews and Tiedeman (1964) found that high school girls reduced their career commitment when 
they perceived male disapproval of a girl using her intelligence. 

There is also evidence suggesting that men view women as wives and mothers more thin as col- 
leagues in the work force. Nelson and Goldham (1969) fountf that while many men accepted the 
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general idea of women Wo Ived irr the dual roles of career and wife, they did not accept this dual- 
ity for their own wives^ TTiis finding was supported by Koma^oysky (1973) in her study of the 
sex-role attitudes of rrAle college student^. She showed that there was considerable ambival»oCy 
among males regafdin^reer-oriented females. Whi|e most of these males prefet'red full-tirne home- 
making for their future w.iv^s, many of them valued, charactertst^cs associated with career women. 

' ■ ■'*• ■ t ■ ■ > ' * 

While it is true tiiat most women vyho decide to work choose occupations that are stereotyped 
as reserved for females, some women do noJv Tangri (1972) and Douvan (1963)t)rovided evidence \ 
.suggesting that women whose rhoth^rs worked were more likely to aspire to non-traditidnal occupa- 
tions. While mother's em*dyment status (Working not working) was Jhe best predictor of P^fere- 
ence for an "fnnovative" Siitper, Tangri (1972) also found that working mothers' attittides toward 
their daughters' choices tend to dartpen role innovation She suggested that this may be due to 
mothers who have worked^at a traditionally femal,e occupation. Tangri (1972) also suggested tKat 
daughters with fairly autonomous, but close relationships with their parents are more innovative in 
their aspirations. . ' ^ 

" • ' ' . ■ f . . . . ' ■ ' ^ ^ - ' 

Other studies have found additional factors affecting occupational choices of females. Astin 
(1968) found high socioecbnomicfetatus girls more likely to have high occupational aspirations. 
Astin and Myint (1971) found high school girls who choose fields requiring high career commitment 
(generally ''masculine" occupations) also achieved well academically and plann^ to pursue higher ' 
, education. Picou and Curry (1973) found that higher status females had higher status (Occupational 
choices, that grade point avei^ge was positively related to the level of caraerexp'ectations, and that 
the more encouraglement to attend collage a girl perceived the higher het* educational and occupa- 
tional goals. Turner (1972) l(ound that higher career orientations among White females were related ^ 

to parental behavior stressing competitiveness and self-striving attitudesl'or their daughters. Among 
Blacks, high career expectations were found to be related to girls' perceptions of nreference of si^- 
T nificant others. »- \ , 

Thi& Motivation for Achievement Among Women ■ 

Several social scientists have suggested that the socialization process produces different motives 
for achieving amon^ women than it does among men'(Douvan and Adelson, 1966- Garai and Schein- 
feld, 1968; Lewis, 1968; Vprhoff, 1969; Epstein, 1971; Bardwick, 1971; Bardwick and Douvan, 1971). 
While the socialization of males emphasizes the development of independence and aggressiveness, fe« 
males are socialized to be dependent on interpersonal support from others. .The achievement orien- 
tation of females is intricately^ related to approval of persons who are important to them (e.^., parents, 
teachers, friends, potential mates). Even those women who do not completely accept traditional sex 
roles may deriv6 their attitudes from 9ffiliative motives. Thus, ''o"^ must look at the relationship be- 
tween affiliation and achievement motives and consider to what extent achieving behaviors derive 
from achievement\or other motives and whether achieving is perceived as a probable threat to affili^ 
ation." (BardwickV1Q71; 172.) * . 
' •' ■ . f , * 

Career Planning of Black Females 

The literature cited in the preceding sections has generally focused on White females. This sec- 
tion considers some of the factors that may operate among Black females. The central question is: 
Does race affect what is considered appropriately feminine behavior, and, if so, how do racial diffei'- 
ences affect career decisions of Black females? 
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\ ladner (1972) and Harrison (1973) suggested theft the definition of appropriate ferfiale roles 
in Bllack community differs from that comnion among Vyhites.* They suggested that the high valueX 
placed on achieyement amqng women in the] Black immunity produces a much different environ-\ 
ment for the formation of career'plans. Harrison explained the phonomena as folloiys: 

Females in the Black community are highly visible and noted for their strengths,' / 
accomplishrrients in the face of obstacles, and personal sacrifices for their family and the 
Black community. The young female, therefore, is exposed to successful females ahd - . . 
(her) view of what is^appropriately female comes from.her own community, not from 

. the White world (Harrison, 1973, p: 13K ^ ' ' ' * 

The work of Weston and Mednick (1972) on the "fear of success" syndrome shows greater accept- 
ance of the successful female in the Black community; they founjj less manifestation of fear of suc- 
cess among Black women than among White women. ' 

If achievement among women is more vatued in the Black community, then what are the im- 
plications for the career decisions of Black females? Does this mean they are not as hampered by 
the restrictive definitions that apply to White females? Ther literature ipgarding this issue is per- 
meated by in^consistencies and contains little empirical evidence, Howeyer, existing evidence re- 
garding the career decisions of Blackjfemales qan prbvide a starting poii||H||fe desire to gipiin some 
insight about determinants of three /elated decisions. (1 ) What factors sl^lt the decision to work , 
or not io work? (2) If one chopses to work, what factors affect thfe c)i6iccl of occupation? and 
(3) What factors affect the extent of labor force participation? 

Several studies (Fichter, 1967; Kuvlesky and Gbbrdo, 1972; Turner, t97^ have found Eflack * 
women to be more likely than White women tP expect to work. Black&.are alsc^more likely to ex- 
pect to vvork full-time. However, much like White women whp expect to work Black women plan 
to combine work with marriage and family. Yet the tv^races differ substantially in theprpportion 
who expect to follow this qption. Ficther (1967) and Kuvlesky and Obordo (1972) found that the 
proportion of Black females who wanted to combine full-time employment with the traditional fe- 
male roles of wife and mother was approximately double that of Whites. Further, they found the 
, number of White females who wished to be exclusively hom^makers was almost twice that pf Black 
women. Turner (1972) in a study of freshmen women pt a large university also found that Blacks . 
were far more likely than Whites to expect full-time employment (54% vs. 16%). 

Findings indicating that more Black females expect to combine full-time work with mi^riage 
and family also suggest that Black women believe that the rojes of wife and mother are more com- 
patible with occupatjjpnal roles than do White women. This is supported by th^ findings of Gump ; 
(1972) in a study of college women. She found Blacks and Whites were significantly different in 
their endorsement of the traditionally feminine role. Black women tended to espouse both orien- 
tations simultaneously, while White worpen tendW to view them as mutually exclusive orientations. 

While Black women are more likely to expect to work, more likely to work full time, and less 
likely to perceive the occupational role and homemaking as mutually exclusive, they also tend to 
be oriented toward traditionally female occupations. Ficther (11)67) found strong similarity among 
Black and White women in their preference for traditionally female occupations. Berman (1972), 
in his study of new high school graduates, foupd that 73.5% of the Black women and 66:8% of the 
White women chose traditiojrially female occupations. There is, however, some evidence that Black 
women constitute a higher proportion of the Black professional class than White Vvomen constitute 
of the White professional class (Bock, 1971). But, it should be remembered .that Black males are 
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under represented in the professions, ^^^itionally. Black women are concentrated in fewer profes- 
sions than White women and the occupations they obtain are'more traclitianally feminine (Gump 
and Rivers, 1975). Several studies have found that Black women tend to have higher aspirations 
than White'woitien (Thorp, 1969; Gist ai:id Berinett, 1963; Dreger and Miller, 1968). In a 1943 ^ 
study. Thorp (1969) found Black, female high school students expressed higher aspirations than 
Black males. ^ 

/ ■ . ■ ^ ■ ' ' • 

One stydy suggested that the contingencies affecting occupational choice are quite different 
*for Black and White Women. Turner (1972) examined the relationship between various demographic, 
developmental^ and attitudinal variables and career expectations among Blacks ^nd Whites. She found 
virtually no overlap in variables th^at differeirftiated level of expectations among Black and White vyo- 
men. Among Whites, high career expectations were associated with parental stress on competitive- 
ness and de-erhphasis on obedient behaviors, equalitarian attitudes regarding sex roles, and a high . 
ir^cidence of divorce or separation among parents. High career expegcations among Blacks were 
mdst strongly related tb the perceived expectations of significant others. Black females who had 
higher expectations thought the important males in thpir lives preferred, and their mothers expected 
high work involvement. Turner (1972) repprted that Black women tended to want less work involve- 
ment than they expected, while the reverse was true for Whit« women. She suggested that Black fe- 
male's high expectations to work are indicative of their; sense of responsibility to others rather than 
the outgrowth of occupational achievement jirtQtlvatloni. Scanzoni (1971) readfed a similar conclu- 
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Implications for the Status Attainment Model C 

D ■• . ; ■ . 

Two major themes have emerged from the review of literature concerning socialization of wo- 
men^ (1 ) The fir$t theme is that success goals are more ambiguous for women than for men. In the 
present Context, the most important aspect of this'ambiguity stems from the dual emphasis on the 
impQrtance of occupational roles and home-related roles for women. For men, success is clearly de- 

Sned in terms of occupational roles, but for women, both occupational roles and roles as homemaker 
id, mother are stressed. In fact, it is probably true that most females are taught to view home-related 
roles as more important than occupational roles. (2) Th^econd tiiem? is that achievement goals are 
more cpnditipned by affiliative motives for worhen than ^rmeft; Hence, one might expect !that the 
opiilions of signtflcant others ^re more important to females. ' « ' > 

•■ V ■ ,; ■ ' • 

^ ^ In the foltoyving subsectiohs, these themes are used to suggest hypothi^5es:about the career de- 
; cisions of female^. In the first subsection the basic structure of the baseline mddel \^ leftintact. Edu- • 
cational and occupational expectations are the ultimate dependent variables, jand the. independent var- 
^ iables match those used for males. Hypotheses are developed about the manner in which one might 
expect the pattern of the effectfof those independent .variables to differ for males apcl females. The 
second subsection considers hypotheses that explicitly incorporate females's expectations regarding 
home-related roles. The final subsection contains commentary indicating l;he limitations of the hy- 
P9^l||fdses. r 

'"^ • 

The baseline model . The baseline model as represented in Figure 1 was developed for, and pri- 
marily tested on White males; nevertheless, ft provides a convenient starting point for analysis of the 
career expectations of females. A^ a general proposition, it does seem likely that parental status, men- 
tal ability, academic performance, and the opinions of significant others affect educattt^naPand occu- 
pational expectaitions of females, aS^ is postulated in the baseline model. The arguments justifying 



this position are the same as those jdvapced in support of the model for males and have been ably 
stated elsewhere (e.g., $ewetl;1-lall^^ and PoKes/1968; SeweK, Haller, and Ohlendorf, 1970; Seweli 
and Hauser, 1972; and HaMer and \A(oetfel, with Fink, 1969). Although the evidence is qniked, the 
empirical work comparing status attainment m^els for males and females cited in the early pages 
of this chapter also lends some suppdh to this general proposition. 'On the other hand, given the 
differences between the socialization of males and females identified in the two major themes drawn 
from the literature, it would be surprising if the nhagnitude of the effects of each independent vari- 
able on educational and occupational expectations of females were exactly the same as the effects 
observed for males. The following paragraphs propose specific hypotheses about the way In^ which . 
socialization differences between males and females are likely to be reflected in differential effects 
of the independent variables on educational and occupational expectations. . ^ 

If, as suggested in theme one, home-related rdles are of equal or greater importance than occu- 
pational roles for women, then occupational choice is likely to be less salient for wonrien, and there* 
fore, subject tp more uncertainty. Uncertain choices are not likely to be systematically related to 
any variable. Hence, it is hypothesized that: 

Hypothesis 1 : The effects of all independent variables on the occupational expectations for 
females is srnaller than the corresponding effects for males. ^ 
' ' . ' ■ '■ ' ■ ^ ■■ 

To the extent that education is iristrumental in prepjfrinj^for anr occupation, this hypothesis should 
appty when educational expectation is substituted ifbr occupational expectation as the dependent 
variable (see Kerckhoff, 1971 : 36). Thus, it is also hypothesized that: 

Hypothesis 2: The effects of all independent variables on educational expectation for females 
is smaller than tVie corresponding effects for males. 

Since hypothesis two depends on the instrumental roles of eduffation in. preparing for aa occupation, 
and education serves numerous goals not associated with occifF^tionallpfeparatlon, hypothesis twq 

is not likply to be as strongly supported as hypjothesjs^qng;-: ' ^^ ■■■'^^■i, 

— '-V; • ' " ' ' ■ •■"^ ' /. V - "■ • '.T;; r ' ' . 

: ' From theme tvyo it wasdoi^cluded that the opinions of significant others are probably more im- 
.pprtant to females than to rtialesV This premise translates immediately into two specific hypotheses 
that can be^'tested with data available for this report: ' 

: HypothuBsis 3: The effect of significant others' educational expectations of students on the 
/ students' own edUcati6nal expectations is stronger for females than for males. 

•" ' . • • . ^ ■ ' ■ ' - 

Hypotheisis 4: The effect of significant others' occupational expectations of students' own 
occupational expectations is stronger for females than for males* 

It is important to dote that the first two hypothecs partially contradict hypotheses three and " 
four. Hypotheses one and two indicate^ha^ a// independent variables are strongly related to 
educational and oocupationaj expectations of females thtfn to educational and occupational expec- ' 
tations of males; whereas, hypotheses three and four state that significant others' expectations of 
students are mote strongly related to fefnales own educational and occupational expectations than 
is the case for males. Hypotheses one and two are associate with the general theme in the litera- 
ture that females' success goals afe more ambiguous than are those of males, and hypotheses thre^ 
and fbiJr are associated with the theme that females are more highly dependent on affiliative mo- 
tives than are males. While the hypotheses associated with these themes are partially contradictory, 



" it is not immediately apparent that the themes, stated in general terms, are contradictory. One 
might, therefore, inquire about the pattern to be expected in the data if both themes are true. In- 
formally, it seems- that if both themes are^true, then.all variables except significant other variables 
should be less closely related to educational and occupatrdnal expectatix)ns of females ^an to those 
of males. The fact that the first theme tends tp^suppress the relationship between signific^tit other 
variables artd educational jand occupational expectations, and the second theme tends to inflate 

; those relationships, suggests that significant other variables should be related^to educational and . 
' Octupational expectations (*f females to.a^out the same degree as -is the case for males. - 1 

Limited evidence was presented suggesting th^t Black females are as highly dependent dn sig- 
nificant otherf as ar'e White females, but that &IVK females are probabtv less ambivalent aboul^ocii 
cupational careers than are White females. Four hypotheses may be drawn from thi^ evidence; if 
• Black females are less ambivalent about occupational careers, then one would expect that\ 

. Hypothesis 5: All independent Variables affect occupational expettations f6'r Black females 
' i ^ V more strongly than they affect occupational, expectations for White females. 

' . ■ ' .■ ' 

To the extent that education is'.instrumental in preparing for an occupation, one would also expect 
that: " • . v^:.:" 

* Hypothesis 6: All independent variables. affect educational expectations for Black females 

more strongly than they affect the educational expectations for White females. 

" »lf Black females are less ambivalent about occupational careers and, like White females, they a^^ 
more depehdent on significant others than are males, then it is reasonable to hypothesize that: 

Hypothesis 7: The effect\pf significant others' educational expectations of students on the 
t . students' own educational expectations is higher for Black females than for 

other subgroups. ;\ 

Hypothesis 8: The effect of sii^r^ificant others^ occupatiorljal expectations of studerits. on th& 
students' own occupationahexpectatiohs is higher for Black females than for 
. other subgroups. % ' 

These hypotheses regarding Btack females should be considered highly tentative. First, understand 
ing of the effects of racial discrimination on the status-attainment prbcess is limited. It is possible 
that discrimin3tion, by restricting thre rarig^ of occupations open to Blacks, renders occupational 
planning among Blacks less salient than for^ Whites. If this speculation is true, then one would, ex- ^ 
pect lower relationships between all independent variables and occupational expectation for Blacks 
thus tending to negate the above hypX)theses. Se^wmdly, available data do show uniformly lower 
• relationships among status. attainment variable^ for iB^ck males than for White males .(see Curry, 
et al., 1976; Porter, 1974; Hout and Morgan^^975)/it is likely that these results a<sa occur for fe^ 
it>ales.- If career planning is less salient for Blacks of both sexes, then Black females should be com- 
pared to Black males rather than to the cornparisbn groups indicated in hypotheses five through 
eight. ' • ' - 

■ ' . * ' . ■ . - > ' .^ ■ 

* Home-career expectation. In this report the term home-career expectation is used as a con^ 
vdoient shorthand indicating the degree to which females expect to emphasize occupational roles 
as Compared to home-related rolesl. High values of the variable reflect emphasis on occupational 
roles. The intent of thjs-subsection is to develop hypotheses about females' cqreer planning that 
includP home-career expectatidlfi. ^ 

' ■ • J 

1:5 '•• */ ■ ' • 
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Since strong empftaiisian homemakfriQ and child jare is undoubtedly detrimental to achieve- ( 
meot in d^nriandfh^; high -istat placing a strong emphasis on the importance \ 

of the home sfiould qhobse lower-prestige occupatii^ than women de-emphasizing the home. Jhii 
argument is expressed in the iFollovyihg'hy^t^ ^ . ^ 

' Hypothesis' 9: Home-(^j^ expectation is^^l^^ to occupational expectation 

If emphasis on the home is associated^vyith early marriage^ and to the extent that education is-viewed 
as instrumental to occupationaf achiey^rttent; the precedihg^^^^^ applytp educa- 

tional expectation. Thus, it is postulated that: / . ' ^ ' V 

Hypothesis 10: Home-career expectation if positively related to ed^tional expectation for 
ievr\a\es, ceteris paribus. 

For those females whp do emphasize odcui^y^tional roles (i.e., score high or) home-career expectation), 
occupational choice should b,e less random than for females in general. .Xhis argument suggests the 
•fQllowmg hyp9thesis: V 

Hypotheifis 1 1 : For females scoring high on home-career Expectation, the effects of all in- 
dependent variables on occupational expectation should more cf6sely approx- 
• im^te the effects observed for men than is the case for all females combined. 

Paralleling the connection between hyp6t|iiesespne and two, to the extent that education is viewed 
a^ instrumental in preparing for an occMpatipn, hypothesis eleven should also apply to educational 
expectation. • ^ * >■ 

Hypothesis 12: For females scoring high on home-career exp^ctatidb, the effects ot all inde- 
pendent variable^on educational expectation s^^ * 
. . ^ ijiate the e.f fectsbbserved for men than is the ca^is'for all females combine^. 

' (f , as suggested by the tvyo tHemes drawn from the literature, the relative importance of home-related 
roles and occupational roJes is the object of important career decisions among females, and females 
are highly dependent on the' opinions of significant others, then the following hypoth'estVis suggested: 

Hypothesis 13: The home-career expectations of significant others for girls should affect the, . 
home-career expectations of the girls for themselves. 

Commentary . At least two reservations must be expressed about these hypotheses. First, the; 
evidence supporting the premises (i.e., the two major themes in the literature) froni which the hy/)0^ , 
theses were drawn is slim. This is particularly true of the hypotheses concerning Black females 
(hypotheses. 5 through 8). Secondly, the logic connecting the hypotheses to the premises is informal; 
hence, the relationships between the hypotheses apd the premises remafm imprecise and undoubtedly 
re^ts on unstated assumptions. Enipirical tests of the hypotheses, therefore, will ni$t be considered 
tes^ of the premises. . v : , 



FOOTNOTES 



^ The number of "predetermined" variables omitted from the equations for educational and 
occupational expectations did not equal or exceed the number of endogenous variables retained, 
as required. „ - 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGICAL PROCEDURES 



Introduction . - 

This chapter is divided into four major sections: (1 ) description of the sample; (2) identifica- 
tion, selection, and development of variable instrumentation and operationalization; (3) data col- 
lection, procedure^; and (4) analytic procedures.^ 



the Sample 

The sample is balanced by race and school; Black and White subpopulations within each of 
the 14 schools that participated in the study were treated as a strata. However, within schools num- 
bers of each race were sampled only if the corresponding racial subpopulation were large enpugh to 
perrhit sampling. Por example, in a school with three Ji/Vhite sophomore females, no White subjects 
would be selected. Four of the participating schools had too few Blacks to sample and two had too 
few Whites. ^ 

A sample balanced by race allows between-race comparisons of relationships between variables, 
since a large sample size for each group is assured by the stratified sample. However, by definition 
a racially balanced sample makes it impossible to have a "^representative" sample in which the pro- 
portion of Blacks in the total sample reflects tt^proportibn in the population. 

Initially, a list of all sophombre females, vvttnin each of the high schools participating in the 
ttudy was compiled, separately for each race. A table of random numbers was then generated on 
the basis of the number of females in the sophomore class of each high school. A subsample vi/as 
selected using the appropriate table of random numbers from each race-school group. Approximately 
twice as many students as were required for the' sample were selected. As students were selected, 
they were numbered sequentially t)eginning with the first student selected. Once this procedure 
wascompleted, the samples of each racial group in each school were selected frdm among candidates 
in the list. Upon identifying this primary sample from each school, consent forms were mailed to 
the patents of selected youth.v If parental consent were granted, the child was confirmed as a partic- 
ipant in the study. For the relatively few cases in which parents did not allow their child to partici- 
pate in the study, replacements were selected from the remaining names on the list. This procedure 
insured that there were 1 50 Black females and 150 White females in the sample at the time data col- 
lection began. After attrition; the sample included 119 Blacks and 127 Whites. (See Curry, et al., 1976, 
Chapter 1 1 1 for a description of the male sample) . 

In order to test the representativeness of the sample, distributions of selected demographic 
characteristics of the parents of the students in the sample were compared to the Census, n:iatching 
as closely as possible on age, marital status, race and family compositions.^ Sample data were com- 
pared to data from the Columbus metropolitan area; the Columbus SMSA, Franklin County, Ohio; 
the North Central Census Region SMSA's, and the aggregate of all SMSA's in the country.^ Full 
details of these comparisons are reported in Appendix A; in summary, discrepancies between the 
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sample and po^lation proportions are generally within margirtrthat may be attributed to sampiind 
®7?u; ^'^'^^P* non-intajft families are over reprBsehted in both samples of females. Possible effects 
Of this o^y«rrepre8ewti*)n*(yft the findings cannot be fully evaluated with availabtedata^^ However 
some efforts to assess i^ible effects will be reported \n the next two chapters. 

The Variables: Instrumeivtatlon ahd Qoflratlnn«li7«ti»n 

The selection of variables was shaped by the primary objective of the research-identifying the • 
sources of mterpersonal influence on the career-decision-nnfcing prdfeesi ofihigh school youth. Time 
and f unding^jonstraints precluded extensive measurement work; therefore, variables were selected 
that past research had identified as important to the career-decfsion-making process, and maisure- 
ment was based m the best available operationalization, in the judgment otthe authors, reobrted in 
the professional literature. • 

The majority of instrumentation had previously been used in the first stage of this project to 
collect data from the male samples. Student reactions to the stimulus items used in the study of 
males convmced the staff that little modification would be quired for the female study Some 
minor changes in wording were made, however, to reflect the shift from male to female respondents 
For example, feminine pronouns were substituted, where appropriate, for masculin^ prOnttuns but - 
the content of theitems was not significantly altered. In addition, several new questions were 'in- 
cluded for females. These new items had been used in previous research, and it was assumed that 
they vyould not have to be altered for the present Study. 

The new items foCus primarily on attitudes toward, home and family roles of women,- Several 
questions were asked of the daughters. These include expected age at marriage, fbrtility plans, per- 
ception of how much independence a woman has in American soCjfpty^and several questions regard- 
the relative importance of paid employment as compared to hdmemaker roles! Both parents of each 
girl were asked questions paralleling those asked of their daughters. For example, parents were asked 
to state the age at which they expected their daughter to marry. In addition, each mother was asked 
to list her oVvn age at marriage, her own history of combining paid employment and homemaker roles 
and her speculation about how she would combine paid employment and homemaker roles if she were 
to choose again. 

Not every variable appearing in the questionnaires is used in the report; for easy reference, those 
that do appaar in the report are listed and briefly defined in Table 1 . More detailed, operational def- 
initions of each variable app6ar in Appendix B, and the questionnaire items used in each operational 
definition appear in Appendix C. - 

, . ■ ( ■ ♦ ■ . . • . ■ ■ ■ 

Referring to Table 1 , if career planning is somewhat broadly defined there are fourxareer plan- 
ning variables-daughter's expected age at marriage (variable 19), daughter's hOme-ciirBer expectation 
variable 20), student's educational expectationTvariable 34), and student's occupational expectation 
(variable 35). The constructed adjective, "home-career" may require some clarification. In this-re- 
port It is intended to indicate the relative importance Of paid employment as compared to roles in 
the home such as child«€;are, housekeeping, and conjugal roles. 

The term significant other refers to persons such as parents, teachers, and peers who may in- 
fluence attitudes, beliefs and behaviors of the youth. In this report variables involving significant 
others' attitudes and behaviors relating to the students' career plans are referred to as significant 
other variables. AtJeast one significant other variable corresponds to each of the career planning 
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Mnemonic 



1. 



status 



2. Father's occupational 
status 

3/- Father's education 



M. J|lother'sOccupj[tj 
status 

5 Mother's education 



6. Mother's work status 



7. Family size 
.8. Number of brothers 

9. ^ Number of sisters 

■ A 

10. Family type 



'11. Mental 
12. Acadei 



•13. Father's expected age at 
marriage for daughter 

•14. Father's home-career expecta; 
tions for daughter 




SES- 
FO 

ME . 
MWS 

■ c' 

FS 

' #BRO 
- #SIS ' 
FT 




The average of the father's occupational status, the father's education 
and the mother's education (variables, 2, 3, and 5) ^ - 

The statys of the father's occupation at the time of the interview as 
defined by a Duncan SEI score ^ 

••■ ■ , i] 'V . ' , ■ ■ 

' Father^ educational attainment-based on the number of years and 



The status of the niother'& occupation Jf she was worldng at the time 
of the Interview, as defined by a<Duncan ^E1 score 

Mother's educational attainment-based on the number of years and 
type of edu^ion completed ' . 

■ i ; ■ . . 

Composed on three categories: ^mother worlcing full time, mother 
worldng part time, ancj mother not worldng 

The number of chlldrian in the family, including the respondent 

* 

The number of brothers of the respondent 

The number of sisters of the respondent 1 <■> 

■ „ • . . ' >'■'■■' ■■■.,\> 
Composed of two categories: intact home (i.e., both parents living 
in the home) and bfbken home (i.e., one or both parents not living 

inthehome) , 

■■' f . . ' . ■ 

IQ as measured by the l^enmon-Nelson test 

Grade-point average of academic subjects taken from school records 

The age at which the father expected his daughter to get married, 
as expres»d by the father ' ^ ^ 

Th^ father's expedition of his daugher regarding the relative 
emphasis she will place on homemaker and work roles as an 
' adult, as expressed by the father \ \ 



TaUl l-Contjnutd 
Variable NaiM 



Mnemoflic 



Definition 



I ■ ■ ■ i ■ , ■ ■ ' 
*15 Father'Sjgeneral home- 

, career orjentation 

*16 Mother's expected age at 
marriagej for daughter - 

*17. Mother'^ home-career 
expectajion for daughter 

* 1 8. Mother| general home-career 
orientation ' ' 



*19. Daughter's expected age 
at marriage' K 

! 'V" , ' ■ 

*20. Daughter's home-career 
expecta|ion 

*21. Daughter's general home^ ^ 
career expectation, 

22. Parent's educational expecta- 
^bn for daughter/son 

23. Father's educational expectation 
for daughter/son ^ 



F H-iCG The father's attitude toward the relative importance of homemalcer 
and work roles for vfomen in gener&l, as expressed by the father 

. MAM The age at which the mother expected her daughter to get 
i married, as expresV by the mother ) 

MH-CE The mother's expeiytatibn ofher daughter regarding the " 
relative emphasis the daughter will place oh homemal(er 
' . and work roles as an adult; as expressed by the mother - 

MH-CG The mother's attitude toward the relative importance of 

homem^ker and work roles for women in general, as ex- ^ 
pressed by the mother 

AM ■ . The age at whichihe daughter expected to get married . 



H-CE The daughter's expectation regarding the relative emphasis 
she wtlj place on homemaker and work roles as an adult 

H~CG' The daughter's attitude toward the relative importance of 
homemaker and work roles for women in general 

EEP The average of the mother's a^id. father's educational expecta- 
V tion for daughter/son (lae variables 23 and 24) 

EEF The level of education that the father expected fit his 
daughter/son-based on the number of year's and type of 
education, as expressed by the father. 



24. Mother's educational expectation 
for daughter/son 



25. Parent's occupational expecta-. . 
tion for daughter/son 

26. Father's occupational e)^pecta- 

for daughter/son 



EEM 



0€P 



The level of education th^t the mother expected of her 
daughter/son-based on the number dif years and type of 
education, as expressed by the mother 
(If ' . ,f ■ . ■ ' ^ ' j 

The average of the mother's and father's occupational status 
expectation for daughter/son (see variables ^6 and 27) 



OEF . The occupational status expectation (measured by the Occu- ' 
pational Aspiration Scale) that the father held for his daughter/ 
2^ son as expressed by the father 



VarifMillwM 



Mnlmonie 



Definition 



'ill; 
.)''■ 
•'■.I • 



27. iMother'toccupa^ibnal expects^ 
tipnforfjiajjgfiter/soft 



Jffi^ Aggregate, perceivQd significant 
otiwr variable for education 



29. Perceived parents' educational 
^ ericouragement 

30. Perceived father'^ educational ^ 
encouragement " 

31. Perceived mother's Mucational 
encouragement 

32. Perceived teaCljefs' educational 
encouragement 

33. Perceived peer college plans 



34. Student's educational 
expeptatioh 

35. Student's occupational 
expectation 

36. Race 

37. Sex ' 



OEM 



PSOE, 



PEE 



FEE 



MEE 



TEE 



PP 



EE 



OE 



SEX 



The occupational status expectation (measured by the Occu- 
patipna^ifpiration Scale) that the mother held for her daughter/, 
son as^xpressed by the mother 

The avera^ of the encouragement to attend college received fro^n 
parents and from teachera and of peer plahs to attend college, » 
reported by the student (see variables 29, 32 and 33) 

" ' ■ ' ' 'i ■ 

The averaige of the encouragement to attend college received from 
the mother and from the father, as reported by the daughter/son 
(seevapllbles30and31) 

The amount of encouragement to attend college received ' 
from the father, as reported by the daughter/son 

The amount of encouragement to attend college received ) 
fronvthe mother, as reported by the daughter/son 

The amount of encouragement to attend college received 
from teachers, as reported by the student 

Based on the proportion of the ^udent's peers whQ planned if 
attend college, as reported by the student and not by his/her peers 

The level of education that the student expected to achieve, 't ' 
based on the nuinber of years and type of education 

The status of the occupation (in Duncan.SEI scores) that the 
student stated she/he expected to enter 



RACE ' The race of the student, Blad or White 



The sex of the student, female or male 



*This variable was not collected from the samples of males and their significant others. 
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variables listed in the preceding paragraph. For example, parents' educational expectation for 
r daughter/son (variabli9'22) corresponds to student's educational expectation (variable 34). In all, 
^ there are 18 Significant other variables (variables *1 3 through 18, and Variables 22 through 33). 

There is one additional category of variables that will be frequently referenced throughout this 
report. The first 1 1 variables are exogenous variables. The term exogenous variable cojnne^ from the 
econometric literature and Vefers to indep(9ndent yariablel that may affect other variables in a system 
of variables ("endogenous" variables) but are, themselves not affected by any other variable in the 
system. Parental status (variable 1) and mental ability (variable 11) are the mc^tlmpbrtajit exog^n*^'/ 
ous variables in this report. * ' ^ ' ' ' 

There are three important distinctions among the significant othe^^variiBbles: (1 ) Srghif icant 
other variables that were measured by asking the student, rather 'than the significant other, for the 
students' perception of the .significant other's attitudes, beliefsM>r behaviors are referred to in this 
report a^"perceived" significant othef variables (see variables 28 through 33). In contrast, "objec- 
tive" significant other variables were measured by asking the significant other for the desired informa- 
tion (see variables 13, 14, 16, 17, and 22 through 21). (2) The distinction betweerf significant other' 
expectation of students and encouragement offered to students is also important. Significant other 
expectation denotes the reailstid appraisal of what a significant other thinks the student vvill do (see 
variables 13, 14, 16/17, and 22 through 27); wherejis, significant dther encouragement variables in- 
volve the degree to which a significant other attempts to persuade students to believe or act in ac- 
cordance with the significant other's wishes (see variables 28 through 32). (3) Finally, significant 
other variables rnay differ according to whether the significant other's attitude or behavior refers to 
the student's educational plans (variables 22 through 24, and 29 through 33), occupational plans 
(variables 25 through 27)ji>r home-career related plans (variables T3, 14, 16, 1^7). 

Prior t6 data collection, all instrumentation was submitted to a standard review within the 
National Center foi* Research in-Vocational Education^ The review consisted of two phases. The 
. first phase was a technical evaluation^ and the second phase was a review to insure protection of 
human subjects. Additionally, the program staff carried out a separate evaluation; eaph instrument 
was reviewed by Center staff members who were not working on the project for clarity and read- 
ability at the high school sophomore level^. Wording revisions that did not change content were made 
in response to the judgment of these staff. 



Data Collection 

Data collection proceeded in two phases: (1 ) a>llection pf data from the students identified 
as part of th0 primary , sample, and (2) collection of data from the students' parents. In the first phase 
all of the students sampled in a singte schooJ were surveyed as a group in two, four-hour sessions; the 
two sessions occurred on successive days. Although students were brought together as a group and , 
given questionnaires to complete, an interview team was constantly available to monitor progress 
and answer questions. No questions were permitted, however, during administration of the Henmon- 
Nelson intelligence test and the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. These exceptions wer^ made 
because .both instruments are standardized schedules requiring unassisted responses. 

Several steps were taken to help assure the integrity of responses to the questionnaires. First, 
each subject was paid eight dollars for participating in the study. A second procedure was to match, 
as closely as feasible, the race and sex composition of the interview team td that of the group of stu- 
dent respondents. In two of the fourteen schools, however, this matching was not exact. In these 
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two schools, all of the students were Black and the interview team was cornposed of two Black in> 
tervidwers and one White interviewer. The intent of the matching was to promote rapp6rt between 
the interview team and the students. To further assure rapport, an attempt was made to involve all 
members of the interview team equally in the presentation and administration of instruments. While 
differences in presentation of self amon^ interviewers may have reiiulted in differential involvement, 
the rapport of the students did not appear to be affected. A final strategy erhployed to assure the 
quality of the data was to conduct a briefing just prior to administration of the questionnaires. ' The 
students were informed about the purposes and objectives of the research, the importance of honest 
response|s, and the potential impact of the research on education.^ 

The second phase of the data collection was to collect information from the parents of each 
participating student. At the end of the first day of t|ie istudent sessions each respondent was given 
a packet containing questionnaires for thc^ir mothers and fathers; and asked to return the completed 
questionnaires at the beginning of the second session, those parents who were not able to complete 
questionnaires on the evening they were taken home, were encouraged to cqmplete them at their, , 
leisure and return them in the stamped, addressed envelope included for t^^t purpose. Finally, pa- 
rents who did not respond withi^tt^ weeks of receipt o| the questionnaires were contacteid by per- 
sonal interviewers in a final atte^^K) gain completion of the parental questionnaires. This tech- 
nique result^ in a relatively higM^Sonse rate from parents: Table 2 indicates response rates of 
mothers and fathers by race and sex of the students. Much of the difference in the response rates 
between the two studies is due to the lower response rates of the fathers of Black females. One 
would expect this result, however, since more nonintact families were sampled for females, especially 
for Black females (see Appendix A). From those parents that were available in the home, the response 
rate was considerably greater than the overall response rate. Over ninety-five percent of the parents 

wt^o received a questionnaire returned a completed questionnaire. / 

<i _ . ' . ' ■ . " 

^ TABLE 2 

RESPONSE RATES OF PAf^ENTS BY RACE AND SEX OF STUDENTS 
Parents of Female Students Parents of Male Students 

Race of ^ 

Student Fathers Mothers Fathers Mothers 

Black 50.4% 80.7% 71.3%. 90.5% . 

White 81.9% 92.1% fe^% 95.5% 

Total for both parents 

and both races 76.6% 85.8% 



Method of Analysis • «v 

Since the purpose of this research is to investigate systems of relationships amon^ variables, a 
casual imagery is of considerable, hueristic value.^ Path analysis is therefore used as the chief ana- 
lytic tool. Throughout the analysis "standardized path regression coefficients" are^ reported. The 
term, standardized-path-regression coefficient, is used to distinguish them from path coefficients or 
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path<riBgr0ssion coefficients. Bdth path coeff icienti and path-regreMion coefficients let I imiti on 
comparability of models. The former allow comparison bf effects across variables within a subsam- 
ple but do not permit comparisons of effects across subsamples. Path-regression coefficients permit 
comparisons of the effect of a specific variable acro^ subsamples, but^ unless all variables a^ measured^ 
on a commoh scale, they do nbt allow comparisons of effects across viariables within subsatnples (see 
Wright, 1960; Duncan, 1966; Land, 1969;;or Hotchkiss, 1976). Standardized-path*r;egressipn coef- 
ficients, by setting all variables to a common scale across all subsamples, allow simultaneous com- 
parison of effects across variables and subsamples. Detailed discussions of this procedure are avail* 
able in Gur|||etal., (1^76) and Hotchkiss (1976). > v 

Throughout the analyses it [s assumed that the algebraic form ^of the structural equations is lin- 
ear, ^ere is ample precedent for thi^ assumption in the status-attainment iiterature;^actlcally every 
study in that literature assumed linearity (e.g., SeWelMialler, and Portes, 1969, Duncsfn, Haller and 
Portes, 1969, Duncan, Haller and Portes; 1968; Hauser; 1972; Porter^ 1974^ Alexander and Eckland^ v ! 
1975; Woelfel and Haller, 1972; Featherman and Hauser; 1976^0tto, 19!/6; Hou^ and Morgan, 1975; 
Williams, 1972; Picou and Carter, 1976; Kerckhoff and Huff, 1974; and S^ll, Haller and bhiendorf, 
1970). In addition, tests of the linearity assumption have not shown signfficaht departui'es from lin- . 
e^rity in status attainment vVrfables (Gasson,\Haller, and Sewell,. 1972 and Wilson and Portes, 1975); 
If the Itnearity assumptidn is wrong, however, matiGnships reported in this monograph will under- 
state the true degree qff relationship. More impprtantly, the description of the process will be in er- 
ror. Nevertheless, the authors'believe that the linear assumption is defensible for two reasons: (a) 
Past research/cited above, has shown liftle evidenoel of departure from linearity. In addition^ the 
authors' experience with exploratory calculations in the past indicate few important depaftures from 
(inearity. (b) Linear equations lend a parsimony to the analyses that is essential. There are Itterially 
infinite ways that data can depart from linearity. To test for all of these, ANOVA des|gns including 
all higher order interactions are necessary. The sample sizes for this report are not sufficient to per- 
mit such analyses. . Y 

Path coefficients were calculated from correlation matrices in which each correlation was based 
on cases without missing data for either variable. Hence, different correlations in the same matrix « 
may bf based on different numbers of observations. Such differences were generally minimized, how- 
ever, by substituting the daughter's or son's reports of parental status in cases where data from the 
parent was missing (^ee Appendix B). 

■ ■ ^ 
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FOOTNOTES 



' This chapter Is a mbdjlf fed ywfllprv of C^^ The methodology 

usad hare is simi lar to mathpdqfldtfy used In the Curry et al . ( 1 976) since the present report about 
females it an approximate repfiieiltion of the earlier ftudy of males* However, the methodological 
' oonsideratipns f or ^lie comparison iorpis studies (males vs. females) is outlined in this chapter. A lso, 
the procedural dealing Vvith the hom^tareer orientation items unique to the fernale study are pre- 

^^^^Parental data was gathered from parents, not from students. This procedure is described in a 
lateriwietiorH 

^SMSA refers to the Standard Metropolitari Statistical Area. The term is defined in any volume 
of the sumitiary census tables. ; 

, ' ' . • .' • ' , '• - ' 

^Picou (t^!^) has presented a detailed argument from the perspective of theory and research 
for thistypeappro^Bctvih minority research. / 

®The term casual irifiagery is employed in, recognition of the ifrippssibility of establishing causg, 
in the literal sense, in empirical work. It is outside the scope of this rVport , to give a detai leci' review 
of the controversy surrounding the concept of ''cause. " The reader is referred to any number of 
sources dealing With the nrleaning of cause, (e.g., Cohen.and Naget, 1934; Simon,1957; Bunge, 1959: 
Nagel, 1961; Blalock, T964). 
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CHAPTER IV . 
ANALYSIS OF THE BASELINE MODEL 



liTitroductlon 



This chapter and the next chapter contain the empirical resultai of the study/ This chsapter fb-- ' ; 
cuses on comiMrisons of scverat versions of the baseline model (Fl'guife 1) for males tb thVsarrie mo- ^ 
del calculated for females. Recall that the rtiodel was |fievelbp«^ tested on 

samplef of males. The intent of this chapter Js to det^irmina to wh|it ittnt the baseline model can 
be applied to femalei^. The baseline^model/ however, does not accountTOr the special importance of 
home-career jBtxpectation to female^ that is hypothesized in ^he literature. The next chapter, there- 
fore, focuses on home-careeV expectaflons of the female samp^^ # 

• All analyses in the rdp^ are conducted separately by race; this analysis strategy is based on the 
findings of the study of males. In that research Curry lind associates (1976, Chapter V) found that 
Black and VVhite males demonstrated sufficient differences in the cdre6r-decision-making process to 
warrant continued control for race. ' . 

Throughout^ the remt^i/ider of the>eport the variables are referred to by shortened approxima- 
tions,to the variable names listed in Table 1; this is done to improve readability. For example, ''stu- 
dent's educational expectation'' is frequently refen»n<^ simply asteduqational expecl^tio^^ and, 
"Parents' educational expectation for daughter/sdh" is frequently referred Jbs parental educational 
expectatibhV To av(>id ambiguity, however, references to a variable afe fr^uently accompanied by 
thQ^orresppnding variable number containecj In parentheses following eadi variable name. The 
variable numbers match the assignment of i|Mmbers to variaj)les inTable 1 and in Appendix B. 

■ . ■ ■■ ■ ; - 

The data in this chapter are relevant to the first eight hypotheses proposed in chapter, I l-hypo- 
theses regarding sex differences in the magnitude of effects of the independent variables in the base- 
line mpdel educational and occupational expectation (34 and SS.)** The next three secdtipi^s 6f 
the chapter present the basic data and discuss issueis ;that are not directly related to V&jiiiixx}^^ 
eses. The first of these sections deals with selecting ah apprbr^riate set .exogenous 
jn-^imating educational and occupational expectations of fejRnales. The second section 'i^bqfmare^^^ 
versions of the baselinie modlel— one based on a significant other variable operationalized b^!^ta col- 
lected froni students and one based on significiaht other variables measured by data collected tfbni / 
. jiflPi^'cant otbpts. The thjrd s^ion presents a refinement of the model based an data collecte^l 
from signitidarit others. After presentation and discuission of the data, a section is devqt^ to com- 
parisons of the, hypotheses to the empirical results. A final section summarizes the findings. ^ 

Exogenous' Variables f ' < 

This section examines the relationship between several expgenous variables and the ultimate 
dependent variables-^educational expectation (34) and occupational expectation (35). Two; purposes 
are served: (a)^estaiWi8h a set of e)9^c>genous variables rappropriate for females that can be used as con- 
trol variables in the subsequent analyses of significant other influence on educational and occupatbnal 
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expectation, pnd (b) estimate the total effect^ pf the exogenous variables oh ecjjucatlonal an^ oficupfr-. 
^tional expectation. The analysis begins by 66iistderjng the exoaenous varlableii used In the study of J 
males-parental status (1) and mental ability (1 1 ). The analysis Is then e^pandisd by adding farqily 
type (10) and family isize (7>to the sieit of exogenous variables, apd by disaggregating the Index Of 
parental status. , ' ^ 

-Table 3 presents standardlzed-path-regression cobfflciants for the case in vvhi^ji ijlarental status 
;a^ mental ability comprise the s6t of exogenaus variables.^ For males, the^'exogaooiis Variables 
dre, relate tp the dependent variables, althou^|[^ the relative i^ of status (1) and mental 

ability (1 1) differs for Blaclcs and Whites. Theleiffects of statU^ on both edup^tional and occupational 
expectation are of similar magnitudes for Blacks and Whites, tot t^^ ability are sub- 

■pintially greater for' White males than for Black males, wliichisver dependclht variable is Considered., 



TABLES 

' . .4 :■ ■ • 

STANDARDIZED PATH-REGR ESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR ' 
REDUCED FORIVI EMPLOYING TWO EXOGENOUS VARIABLES 
/ ^ FOR RACE/SE>C SUBSAMPLES ' 



Race/^X 
S(|hianrip(e 


Dependent ' ' 
Variables 


Intercept 


Exogonous'Variables 




SES (1) Ma (11) 




Blafck ^ 

Females 

(n^107) 


EE (34) 
OE (3^)- 


. ;331 * - 
295* 


.134 


.144 
• 143 


V 024 
' .040 


Blacky 
IVIales 

(n=117) > 


EE (34) 
OE (35) 


.204* 

.074;^^ 


.265 
.314* 


.166* ' ' 
' .092 




White 

Females 

(n=119) 


.,: |e (34) 
OE (35) 


- .403* 
-.041 

V 


.098 


.338T 

, ■•■•'), 

..193* •' ' 


•312* 

, ; .069 


White 
. IVIales 
(N-T31) 


EE (34) 
QE.(35) 


--.327* 
■ --455* 


.260* 
.244* • 


.459* . 
.442* - 


.337* 

,265* ^. 



•P (Coefficient = 0) < .05 (one-tail test) 



" ' ■ j^or Black females, b^i the other hand, neither edueational nor o(SiE«tlonal expectation (34 
and 35) is clOMly associated with the exogenous variablepi Thii; is shovyn ift Table 3 by the weak 
and nonsignificant standardizad-path-regression coefficients and multi pit .cbeff icients t}f determina- 
tioir) for Black females. The Educational expectations (34) of White fej^^les are ass<Xi8ted with t 
exogenous variables to much the sai«|degree and in much the same jrrilhher as for White males, t^his 
it not the case with occtipational exfttatlon (35)/iitthpugh the ^el^ive effect of S^S (1 ) aiid mental 
ability (I t) i« similar for White mala^nd White females* r 

• . 'v , ' .• " ' ■ - ' . ' ■ 

While the pri mary piirKlpto of thil^^poit di^ ribiallow extended exploration of exogenous 
variables, two variables examined in the fv^0i tt^Bija» are given further attention-family sizd (7) 
,, and family type (10). These variables did nbi (jt'ove to be of sufficient impact to be kept in the- 
yodels for maj^s (Curry, et al., 1976), but female" expectations may demonstrate different patterns ' 
of as|pciati'on. ''Additionally, the large numt>^f of nonintact families in the.female subsamples neces- 
sitates investigation of the impact of family type on the dependent variables (see Appendix A of this 
report). Table 4 presenfii the expanded model including the additional exogenous variables for the-^ 
four race/sex subiiamples. 

r STANDAR[>|ZED^PATHRE(3RESSIONCOEFFi6ieNtSF<>K 

EDUCATIONALANpOCCUPATIONALEXPECtAtiOI\lS^^^v f ? ^ 
If ' INREDUCED FORIM EXPANDED TO INCLUPE FAMILY 
' " SIZE AND FAMILY TYPE 



Raoe/Sex . 
Subsampie 


Dapendent 
Variables 


Intercept 


: Exogenous Vitriables 




^ES(I) 


MA (11) 


fS?|7j- " 


FT (10) 


.Black 
' Females 
(n»119) 


EE (34) 
OE(35) 


.355* • 
.27r 


.072 
C133 


.049 
.064 


-.204* 
-^.115 


.035 ' 
.097 


.071 ' 
..072 


") — ,■- ' ■ ■ " 

Blatik' 
Males 
(n = 117) 


EE (34) 
° OE(35) 


.257» 
.131 


.247» 
.297* 


' ■'.165.>;.V;;. 
.092 


-.081 ; 
-.075 ^ 


- .119 
.128 


'■■'^'I'll* .. , 
.095' - 


White 

Females 

(n»,127) 


, EE (34) 
. OE (35) 


--.Air 

-.046 


.284* 
.098 ■ 


.340» • 
.194 ■ 


.091 
.002 


.025 
.006 


* 

.319* 
.069 . 


White 
Males 
(n = 131) 


EE (34) 
OE (35) 


-.342* 
-.259 


,254» 
.230» 


.432* 


-.121 
-.222* 


-.004 
.295 


:34€* * 



"^f (Coefficient « ,< \054^^ 



Addition of the two new exogenous variables has not materially affected the results. Although 
the coefficient for family size (7) on educational expectation (34) for Black females is significantly 
negative, the increase in the coefficient of determination is small. While an increase of nearly 300 
percent might be viewed as large, it is the opinion of the authors, that when such an increase is ob* 
tained by raising the coefficient of deterfnination from .024 to .071 the result is of little substantive 
importance, particularly when statistical significance is not achieved by the increase. The only other 
significant coefficient; for family size or family type is that between family size and occupational ex- 
pectation for White males.^ Hence, it is concluded that family size and family type can safeJy be ex- 
cluded from subsequent analyses. ' - 

It is also possible that the model for females is significantly more accurate when socioeconomic 
status is disaggregated into its component parts-father's occupational status (2), father's ^education 
(3), and mother's education (5). The coefficients for the effect of father's occupation, father's edu- 
cation, mother's education and mental ability on educational and occupational expectation (34 and 
35) are presented in Table 5. - 

TABLES 

STANDARDIZED-PATH-REGRKSION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
REDUCED FORM EMPLOYING DISAGGREGATED SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS AND MENTAL ABILITY AS EXOGENOUS VARIABLES 
FOR BLACK AND WHITE FEMALES 



Race 
Grouping 


Dependent 
Variables 


Independent Variables 

'J " . ■ 






FO (2) 


FE(3) 


ME (5) 


MA (11) 


r2 


Intercept 


Black 


EE (34) 


.114 


-.139 


.>96 


.106 


.105 


. .328* 


Females 


OE (35) 


.090 


-.125 


.225* 


.105 


.082 


.284 


White 


EE (34) 


.123 


-.01 1 


.221 • 


.360* 


.328* 


-.397* 


Females 


OE (35), 


- .234* 


.189» 


.135 


.218* 


.127* 


- .001 



*P (Coefficient = 0) < .05 (one-tail test) 



Disaggregation of socioeconomic status increases the coefficients of determination for both 
female subgroups (compare Table 5 to Table 3). However, the pattern of statistical significance of 
the R-squares remains unchanged when compared to the model employing aggregate socioeconomic 
status (1). The lack of statistical significance in the coefficients of determination for the Black fe- 
males implies that the significant effects of mother's education (5) should not be considered import- 
ant. The major observation in the data is that disaggregation of SES (1) does not significantly im- 
prove the accuracy of the model for Black females. The disaggregation has, however, increased the 
R square associated with occupational expectation (35) for White females. Nevertheless, subsequent 
analyses are probably best conducted using the aggregate measure of parental status (1 ). The reasons 
for this choice are presented in the following^discussion, some of which anticipates analyses in later 
sections of the chapter. 
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Two important advantages are associated with using aggregate SES (1 ) rather than its compon- 
enrparts (variables 2, 3, and 5): (a) First, the aggregate model is substantially more parsimoniouis 
than the disaggregate model. In the largest model in this chapter the aggregation eliminates fourteen 
coefficients that would otherwise have to be estimated and interpreted, (b) Secondly, the smaller 
number of independent variables resulting from using aggregate SES increases the power of statis- 
tical tests Of significance by reducing the degrees of freedom due to analysis, thus increasing the 
stability of estimates. 

These advantages would not be sufficient to justify aggregation of SES (1), however, were dis- 
aggregation to: (a) substantially increase the coefficients of determination associated with educa- 
tional or occupational expectation (34 and 35), (b) substantially alter the estimates of direct effects 
of academic performance (12) and/or significant other variables on educational or occupational ex- 
pectation, or (c) produce large changes in the estimates of indirect effects of the exogenous variables 
on educational or occupational expectation. The last two'points are of particular importance.^ 

In addition, there is precedent for using either aggregate or disaggregate SES (1). For example, 
in the same issue of Wne American Journal of Sociology, Alexander, Eckland,^and Griffin (1975) 
investigated the status attainment process using disaggregate socioeconomic status, while Wilson and 
Portes (1975) investigated the same process using aggregate socioeconomic status. 

The analyses reported in this section suggest that SES (1) and mental ability (1 1), comprise a 
satisfactory set of exogenous variables for use throughout the remainder of the chapter. The two 
• purposesX)f this section have thus been accomplished. A usable set of exogenous variables has been 
identified for females, and the total effect of these variables on educational and occupational expec- 
tations have been estimated (see Table 3). We shall have Occasion to refer to thesfe data again in the 
discussion of the implications of the data for the hypotheses proposed in chapter 11.^ 

Comparison of a Model Coataiaing ah Aggregate Perceived Significant Other 
Variable to a Model Cohtaining Aggregate Objective Significant Other Variables 

Recall that perceived significant other variables refer to significant other variables that are oper- 
ationalized from student responses concerning significant others' attitudes or behavior, and objective 
significant other variables are based on responses collected from the signrficant others. The purpose 
of this section is to compare a version of the baseline model containing a commonly used perceived 
significant other variable to a version using objective measures. For convenience, the model contain*:^^ 
ing the pen.eived measure will be referred to as the perceived model, and the model containing the ■ ' 
objective measures will be designated the objective model. 

ft ' 

Both the perceived and objective models contain the exogenous variables, SES (1) and mental 
ability (11), and the endogenous variable, academic performance (12), in addition to the significant 
other variables as part of the set of predictor variables used as estimators of educational and occu- 
pational expectation (34 and 35). The significant other variable in\he perceived model is the ag- 
gregate, perceived significant other variable for education (28); for convenience, this variable will 
frequently be referred to by its mnemonic, PSOE. Two objective significant other variables are 
used, parental educational expectation for the youth (22) and parental occupational expectation 
for youth (25). To maintain reasonable comparability between the perceived and objective models, 
the educational expectation of parents for the child (22) is the only significant other variable used 
in the objective model when students' educational expectation (34) is the dependent variable, and 
the occupational expectation of parents for the children (25) is the only significant other variable 
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variable used in the objective model when student's occupational expectation (35) is the depehdent 
variable. Thus, the same number of variables estimating ediicatiohal and occupational expectation ^ 
(34 and 35) are included in the perceived andjobjectlve versions of the model. 

Over the past several years Sewell and associates have produced numerous publications suggest- 
log that significant other influence is an important part of th^ career planning process (e.g., Sewell, 
Haller, and Ohiendorf, 1970; Sewell and.Hauser, 1975; and Woelfel and Haller/1971). This research 
shows a substantial impact of the significant other variables on educational expectation of yojuth and 
somewhat lesser impact pn occupational expectation. Most of this research, however, has beeh bai^ 
on the Wisconsin data set collected in Wisconsin, first by Little and then followed up by Sewell. (For 
exceptions see Woelfel and Haller, 1971; and Otto, 1976). Recently, Wilson and Portes (1975) pub- 
lish^ an important paper based on a national data set that questioned the importance of significant 
other variables on educational plans and attainments. Other data sets generally support the position 
taken by Sewell and associates, especially when educatbnal expectation and attainment are dependent 
variables (see, for examples, Williams, 1972; Picou and Carter, 1976; and Kerckhoff and Huff, 1974). 
The relationships between significant other variables and educational and occupational plans are not, 
however, uniformly as high as those reported from the Sewell data set (e.g., Rehberg and Hotchkiss, 
1972; and Picou and Carter, 1976). But in all of the relatively few instances where objective meas- 
ures of significant other variables and educational and occupational plans of White males are quite 
high (Woelfel and Haller, 1971; Kerckhoff and Huff, 1974; and Curry, et al., 1976). The compari- 
son between the perceived and objective models therefore affords an unusual opportunity to help , 
resolve the differences between the position of Sewell and associates and the conclusions offered 
by Wilson and Portes (see, also, Kerckhoff and Huff, 1974). The perceived measure used here, PSOE 
(28), is similar to the variable used by Wilson and Portes, and the objective measures closely match 
the objective measures used in previous research. Hence, if it turns out that the objective model 
more accurately estimates educational and occupational expectation than does the perceived model, 
then the data provide grounds for suggesting that Wilson and Portes* results n>ay,jn part, be due to 
their operational measures of the significant other variable^. 

A path diagram of the perceived model is presented in Figure 2. The lack of casual specification 
between educational and occupational expectation is dc^liberate and follows common practice. For 
a discussion of this issue see Curry and associates (1976, Chapter II). 

Table 6 displays standardized path-regression coefficients for each of the subsamples. The data 
for Black females do not reveal a very satisfactory explanation of educational and occupational ex- 
pectation (34 and 35). The explained variance is low for educational expectation and even lower 
for occupatioinal expectation. Both of these indicators o^caHler plans are less well explained for 
Black females than for Black males. However, the data also fail to support a model employing PSOE 
(28) for Black males. This is primarily due to the lack of significant dependence of PSOE on ante- 
cedent variables. PSOE has a stronger effect on educational expectation for the Black females than 
for the Black males, and it does not significantly affect occupational expectation for either Black fe- 
males or males. Finally, as already noted in the red uced-form model, educational expectation for 
Black females appears less sensitive to socioeconomic origins j[ 1 ) than is the case for males. 

For all dependent variables except occupational expectation. White females and males demon- 
strate similar patterns of relationships and similar levels of explained yariance. The reduction in 
direct effects of the exogenous variables on both educational and occupational plans (34 and 35) 
IS primarily due to PSOE rather than academic performance (12). For White females, the indirect 
effect of both socioeconomic status ( 1 ) and mental ability ( 1 1 ) on educational and occupational 
expectation (34 and 35) operates through PSOE (28). Finally, the explf^ined variance ifor occupa- 
tional expectation of ytfhite.females is only 36% as^arge as the coefficient of determination on the 
same variable for males. 

34 . 
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Figure 2. A model of career decision making mployi 
NOTE; The model represented in this fi 
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. TABLES. 

STANDARDIZED.PATH.REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS EMPLOYING PSOE, 
FOR RACE^EX SUBSAMPLES 

1 * ' . 



# ' 




« « 


• 


Independent Variables 


1 




Race-Sex 


Dependent 














Subsamples 


Variables . 


Intercept 


SESdl 


MA (11) 


AP (12) 




r2 


Black ' 


^ 

AP(12) 


.358* 


.099 


All * 






.150* ' 


Fenoales 


PSOE (28) 


.^5 


4 4 ii 

.111 


.172 


.157 


> 

ft 


.059 


(n=107) 


EE (34) 


.T05 


.087 


^.031 


.196* , 


378* 


174* 




OE (35) 


.263* 


.127 • 


.110 


.065 


.021 


.047 




AP (12) 


-.315* 


-.034 


.384* 






.165* 


Black 


PSOE (28) 


-.015 


4 A** 

.167 


-.028 


.087 




^.024 


Males 


EE (34) 


.301* " 


.231* 


.060 


.272* 


.264* 


.228* 


,\n-i 1/) 


r\c i'ic\ 

Oc (35) 


.186 


.318* 


/-.043 


.349* 


.044 


.165* 




AP m 


.159* 


.081 


.609* 






.389* 


White 


PSOE (28) 


-.180* 


.336* 


.516* 


-.112 




.398* 


Females 


-EE (34) 


-.340 


.114* 


.067 


.133 


.424* 


.461* 


{n-119) 


OE (35) 


.016 


.0001 


,055 


.010 


.296* 


.135* 




■ AP(12) 


-.236* 


.078 


.494* 






.242* 


White 


PSOE (28) 


-.43S* 


.240* 


.362* 


.110 




.318* 


Males 


EE (34) 


-.094 


,141* 


.215* 


.119 


.443* 


.482* 


(n=131) 


OE (35) 


-.307* 


.159* 


.340* 


-.111 


.377* 


.376* 

t 



•P (coefficient = 0) < .05,Yonetail test) 
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The objective version of the model is shown in fj\e path diagram in Figure 3. Specification of 
the model is discussed in Curry and associates (1976) and will therefore not be repeated here. 



Table 7 displays standardized-path-regression coefficients for the model shown in Figure 3. 
The most striking observation for Black females is the substantial increase in the explained variance 
of educational expectation (34J (compare Table 7 to Table 6). This result is almost exclusively due 
to the effect of parents' educational expectation for their daughter (22). Also for Black females, 
parents' educational expectation for their daughter is significantly affected by academic perform- 
ance (12) which, in turn, is significantly affected by mental ability (11). Thus an approximate 
"chain" of effects is established from mental ability to the educational expectation of the-Black 
females. The R-square for occupational expectation (35) for Black females remains low, less than 
half that of Blaok males. The expectation of parents for th^ir children is the strongest predictor of 
both educational and occupational expectation for the Black females, however. Occupational expec- 
tation of parents (25) is significantly affected by mental ability (11). As with educational expecta- 
tion, occupational expectation for Black females is indirectly linked to mental ability. It is worth 
noting that significant other influence is more than tvyice as strong for educational expectation than 
it is for occupational expectation for both Black females and males. The explained variance in occu- 
pational expectation is^weakly linked to the exogenous variables through the occupational expecta- 
tions of parents for their progeny. ' 

For the "objective" measurements of the significant other variables, the data for Whrte females 
shows a moderate increase (compared to the perceived model) in the explained variance of educa- 
tional expectation (34), but not as large as for White males. Educational expectation for W^ite fe- 
males is significantly affected by parental educational expectation (22) which is, in turn, significantly 
affected by socioeconomic status (1) and mental ability, (11). Thus, for White females, the effects 
of the exogenous variables are transmitted through the educational expectations held by parents for 
their daughters. In fact the indirect effect of the exogenous variables through parents' educational 
expectation (22) is greater than any direct effect on daughter's educational expectation (34) except 
that of the significant other variable.® (For White females, the indirect effect of SES on EE through 
EEP isi .203; the indirect effect of MA is .175) In the sense of interpreting the effects of status and 
mental ability on career plans, this part of the model works slightly better for White females than 
for White males, even through the explained variance is less for females. (For White males, the in- 
direct effect of SES on EE through EEP is .li93, for White females- .2Q3.) On the other hand, the 
explained variance of the occupational expectation (35) of White females is very weak— about 25% 
of that for White males. Further, no direct effect on occupational expectation is of sufficient mag- 
nitude to achieve significance for thet^White females. 

A common finding for females is that academic performance appears to be less important in 
the formation of career plans than it is for males (e.g., Alexander and Eckland, 1975). In the per- 
ceived model, academic performance affects only educational expectation for Black females but 
affects both the educational and occupational plans (34 and 35) of the Black males. In the objec- 
tive model, academic performance (12) again affects (indirectly) only the educational plans of Black 
females, while it indirectly affects the educational plans, and directly affects the occupational plans 
of the Black males. Among the White subsamples, academic performance has no appreciable direct 
effect on the career plans of either females or males when PSOE (28) is included in the equation. 
When parental expectations (22 and 25) are used, academic performance indirectly affects both 
educational and occupational expectation for White males but affects neither expectation variable 
for White females. 

In conclusion, comparison of the perceived and objective models for educational expectation 
shows the objective model to be superior. First, for all four subgroups, the direct effect of parental 
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TABLE? . 

STANDARDIZED'PAmREdRESSION COEFPICl£NIS EMPLOYING 
AGGREGATE PARENTS' EXPECTATION FOR PROGENY, FOR RACE-SEX SUBSAMPLES 







• 


Independent Variables 




Race/Sex 


; 

Deundent 


• * 










UCr UD| 




Subtamplei 


Valiabitt 


Intercept 


ScSIH 


UA /I 

MA (1 


1). APIIZ) 


CCD WW 


iR^' 

' 1 ' ' ' ' /' i/ ' 
' ' ' 1 ' i *' ^ ' . 


I... ( 


AP(12) 






: ^ ,431* 








,150 


Black 


EEP (22) 


.821*' 


.106 


.147 


f 






.p* , . 


Females 


OEP(25) 


.296* 


.214* 


.235* 


> 






.093 


(n=107| 


EE (34) 


-.221* 


.031 


-.049 


.098. 






.437 




Ub 


ill) 


.083 ■ 


.065 


.058 ■ ■ 




.205* . 


092* 




AP(12) 


-.315* 


-.034 


,384* 










Black 


EEP (22). 


-.109 


,253* 


.048 


w 






J/ 


Males 


OEP(25) 


.272* 


.243* 


.248* 


.281* 








jn=117) 


EE (3f) 


,345* 


.164 


.031, 


.148 


.440* > 




ids 




.l<9 


.272* 


-.099 


.291* 


\.222* 


.204* 




" AP(12) • 


.159*' 


,081 


■ .6(jg;* 








.389 


White 


EEP (22)' 


.037 f , 






' ^'^ ' '1 


J 




, .388 . 


ipales 


OEP(25) 


-.202* 


nil 




nn(i ^ 






.265 > 


(n=119) 


EE (34) 


-.437* 


.053 


.111 


.066 


.565* 




.533 




OE (35) 


-.008 


.101 


.136 


-.024 




.148 


.084* 




AP(12) 


-.236* 


.078 


.494* 








242* 


White 


EEP (22) 


-.592* 


.285* 


.216* 


.203* 






.532* 


Males > 
(n=13li 


OEP-(25) 


-.224* 


.170 


.346* 


,278* 






.326* 


.'EE (34): 


,291 


-.031 ■ 


'.165* 


-.030 


.677* 




.600* 




OE (35) 


-,404* . 


,.198 


.372* 


, -.154 




.302* 


.325* 

\ ■; 



NOTE; Variables associated with omitted coefficients in the.table were not included in the equation. For example, EEP was omitted 
. from the equation'forOE; 



P(coefficient=0)<;05 (one-tail test) 



educational expectation of their children (22) on the children's educational Expectation (34^ is 
greater than t|| corresponding effect using ,P§OE ^28), In all ca$es the difference is substantial. 
Secondly, altflBugh a formal apalysi? pf indirect effeiits was not undertaken in this section, inspec- 
tion of the data in Tables 6 and /shows that the objective significant other variable (22) is more 
closely dependent on SES ( 1 ), mental ability ( 1 1 ) and academic performance, (1 2) than is PSQE 
(28), except for White female^. Hence, in most case* the abjective measure does a better job a| 
meditating the effects of the.exogenous variables and academic ^rformance on educational expec- 
tation (34) than do^s PSOE. Finally, except fpr White females, the multiple coefficients of determi- 

.nation are substantially larger when the objectiwf Measure is used. Wilson and Portes (1975) focused 
on educational attainment; the data presented /ere suggest that they might easily have found signif- 
icant other ipjluenqes to be of greater importe/ice than they idid had an objective measure of their 

■ significajit other variable been available.- V ' i 

. When occupationar expectation (35)'^is the dependent variable, the objective model is not as 
clearly superior to the perceived model. The direct effects of the significant other variable (25) and 
! .J.f?"^''^'^''^ increased for, Blacks of both sexes, but -corresponding iricreasei are not-registered 
for Whites. Use of the objective measure does, however, make the equation for occupatibrial expec- 
tation for Blacks more closely approximate the corresponding equation for Whites. ■■ '^ 

Refinement of the Objective Model 

In their analysis of data for thp male samples. Curry, et al., (19^6) sus(}BSted the pdssibility 
that occupational expectation is based, in part, on significant other educational expectation This 
inference was drawn from the observed correlation between the residuals of educational expecta- 
tion (34) and parental, occupational expectation (25). A preliminary test of such a model istpro- 
vided by observing correlations among the residuals, of the model shown in Figure 3; these correla- 
tions are displayed in Table 8: ■ 

TABLES' 

MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS AMONG RESIDUALS OF ENDOQENOUS 
AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Race/Sex 
Siibsamples 


Residual 
Variable ^ 


EEP (22) 


OEP (25) 


EE (34) 


OE(35) 


; Black 
Males 

Black 
Females 


EEP (22) 
OEP (25) 
EE (34) 
OE(35) 


.595 

* 

.115 


.453 
.099 


* 

.022 
.223 


.307 
.457 


White 
Males 

White 
Females 


EEP (22) 
OEP (25) 
EE (34) 
OE (35) 


.377 
.390 


.510 
-.077 


f ■ 

.129 
.107 


.301 

■ 

.098 



NOTE: Correlations for males are displayed above the diagonal, and those for females are shown ^ 
below the diagonal. 

♦Correlations between the residuals of these variables are assumed to be zero. 



The data show one consistent pattern for all stibsamples. The correlation between the residuals 
for parental, educational expectation (22) and the child's occupational expiectatioh (35) is consist- 
ently stronger than the correlation between the residuals for parental/occupational expectation (^5) . 
and? the child's educational expsectation:(r34);^ Fpr -pia^ck fenn&lei/the difference is §mall, but the : " 
consistency of the direction of difference suggests thiat some insight might be gairted from a path 
model regressing 'each cfreer plan variable on both educational and occupational expectation of 
parents for their chifdren. This strategy is followed in the remainder of this section. ' 

The path analysis in this section (differs from that presented in Figure 3 in two ways. The first 
difference is that father's and nflother's educational and occupational expectation for their children 
are treated, as separate variables, thus generating four significant other variables (variabJes 23; 24, 
26, andv7)/ The second- is that each of the child's career-plan variables [educational (34) arid oc- 
cupational expectation (35)1 , are regressed on all four parental expectation variables (23, 24,26, • 
and ;^7;). Table 9 presents results of the analysis by race-sex subsamples. 

Parents' expectations have the strongest effect on career plans across all subsamples. ^ However, 
the specific source varies considerably from one subsample to another. This suggests alternative modes 
of parental influence on career decision-making by race-sex categories. 
^ ■ • . 

Black females base educational and occupational expectation (34 and 35) primarily on the pa- 
rental educational and occupational expectation (23, 24, and 26, 27), respectively, while Black males 
base both educational and occupational expectation primarily on the educational expectation held 
for them by parents (23 and 24)." Among the remaining variables, acad^mit perfofrnance:'(T2) has a^^ 
direct, significant effect on educational expectation for Black females, only. No plausible theoretical 
explanation can be offerecf why.this effect failed to achieve statistical significance when parents' ex- 
pectations were aggregated (see Table 7). \ , 

^ The pattern of effects on parents' expectations^nlong Black females stands in marked contrast 
lo the pattern for Black males. Among females, only one of the antecedent variables [SES (1), MA 
(11), and AP (12)1 significantly affects any single, parental expectation variable. Among.Black 
males, on the pther hand, socioeconomic status (1) and academic performance (12) both significantly 
affect all four parental, expectation varfables. Further, mental ability (11) significantly affects two 
of the parental expectation varfables among Black females while significantly affecting only one pa- 
rental, expectation varjable among Black males. For Black females,"mental ability affects parental ' 
expectations more consistently than does academic performance, whereas the reverse is true for 
Black males. 

The patte?:QS of effects on educational and occupational expectation for the White samples 
differ from the p^atterns observed for Blacks. Educational expectation for both White femljles and 
males are primarily influenced by educational expectations held for them by both father and mother. 
VVhite females are also primarily influenced by mother's and father's educational expectation in set- 
ting levels of occupational expectation. But occupational expectation for White males is primarily 
influenced (among the parent expectation variables) by mother's educational and occupational ex- 
pectation. Significant, direct effects on educational and occupational expectation for White females 
are associated rfniy with parent expectation variables. Among White males, mental ability demon- 
strates significant direct effects on educational and occupational expectation, and todemic perform- 
ance demonstrates a significant, negative, direct effect on occupational expectation. The latter finding 
does not readily yield to theoretical interpretatTon. 

Parents' expectations for White females arxi mule$ are affected in a siniiUir way by the nieptal 
ability of the child. However, siMooconomic status (1) and iicadomic performance {12) are (]oriorally 
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TABLE 9 



STANDARDIZE0.PATH.RE6RESSI0N COEFFICIENTS 
FOR RACE^EXSUBSAMPLESWITH PARENTS 
EMTATIONS DISAGGREGATED 
V ANDCROSSED 




P(coetficient=0)< lone' 



ERIC 
I 



more potent pfedietors of parents' expectations f Or WKite males than for White ferjfitllesj The pat- 
tern of effects of socioeconomic status (1) and mental ability (1 1) on academic |)ef?lormance of White 
fiemales is similar to the pai^ern for White males. 

The model discussed immediately above demonstrates the greatest explained variarice in the 
ultimate dependent variables across all four subsamples of the models analyzed in this chapter. This 
is particularly true of the iticreased R-square for occupational expectation in each of the subsarpples.^ 
Consequently, it appears worthwhile to analyze the indirect effects on educational and occupational 
plans. Table 1 0 presents the indirect effects on caraei^plans fOr BJack females and males. 



^ TABLE 10 

INDIRECT EFFECTS OF. EXOGENOUS AND ENDOGENOUS 
VARIABLES ON ULTIMATE DEPENDENT VARIABLES - 
FOR BLACK SUBSAMPLES 



Source of Causal 
Effect 



Female 



EE (34) 



OE (35) 



Mele 



EE (34) 



OE (35) 



SES(l) total effect 
through: 
AP 

AP and PE 

MA (11) total 
through: 
AP 
PE» 

APandPE 

AP (13)' total 
through: 
■PE» 



.116 

.016 
.074 
.009 

.114 

.071 
.116 
.039 

:256 

.091 



.134 

.006 
.031 
.0003 

.143 

.028 
.1 19 
.001 

.068 

.003 



.265 
,005 

!od5 

.166 

.054 
.039 
.060 

.294 

.155 



.314 

-.007 
.151 
-.005 J 

.Si. 

.053 
.064 
.083 

.353 

^215 



NOTES: 1 . This analysis presents the indirect effects operating through parents expectations 
en toto. This focuses attentldn on the total reduction in other effects due to sig- 
nificant other influence. 



2. Calculation of indirect effects was carried Out with standardized-path-regression 
coefficients. 

•The notation "PE"Tndicates all significant other variables combined-EEF (23), EEM (24), 
OEF (26), and OEM (27). The indirect effects reported in the table are the sums of one-step 
- indirect effects operating through these four variables. 
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For Black f ennalm the largest single source of indirect eff iNst of botK soclofconomie Jtttus ( 1 ) 
end itiehtal ability (22) on edQcational and occupational expectation (34 and 35) is through pareiiits' 
expectations (23, 2A, and 26, 28). For Black maies^the indirect effect of socioeconomic stiatus on 
educational and occupational expectation is transmitted primarily through parents' expectations but 

«s is not true for mental ability. Among Black females the proportion of the total caUsal effect of . 
htal ability transmitted indirectly to educational and occupational expectation is greater than the 
proportion of the total causal effect of socioeconomic status transmitted indirectly to th^ 
pendent variables. When attention is turned to the indirect effects of academic performiance, Table / 
10 reveals that its e^ect is primarily direct for Black females. On the other hand, the greatest part 
of the total cauurfeffect of academic performance! is transmitted by parents' expectations. for Black 
males. When me sum of the indirect effects tr:ansmitted by parents' expectation variables alone are 
compared to tne sum of the absolute values of all other indirect effects, thd former are at least twice 
. ai large as the latter in every column of Table 10. This, combined with analysis of direct effects in 
table 9 emphasizes the importance of parents' expec^tibns for the formatidh of educational and oc-. 
cupational expectation among Blacks of botKsexes. ^ 

Table 1 1 presents the analysis of indirect effects for Whites: For White females and males, the 
greatest single source of indirect effect of socioeconomic status (1 ) and mental ability ( 1 1 ) on educa* 
tional and occupational expectation {34 and 35) is transmitted by parents' expectations (23, 24, and 

TABLE 11 



INDIRECT STANDARDIZED-PATH-REGRESSION EFFECTS 
OF EXOGENOUS AND ENDOGENOUS VARIABLES ON ULTIMATE 
. DEPENDENT VARIABLES FOR WHITE SUBSAMPLES 





Female 


N Male 


Source of Causal 


EE (34) 


OE (35) 


EE (34) 


OE(35) 


SESd) total (J 
through: • 
AP . 
PE* 

APandPE 


.264 

.007. 
.179 
-.0001 


.098 

-.002 
' .244 
.0005 


.260 

-.003 
.278 
.016 


.244 

-.021 
.197 
.015 


MA (11) totaf ' 
through: 

AP 

PE» ' : 
APandPE 

^ V 


.338 

.053 
.239 
^.001 

— ^i- 


.193 

-.018 
.144 
.004 


.459 

.003 
.320 
.099 


.442 . * 

-.126 
.184 
.092 


AP (12) total , 
through: 
PE* 


.085 
-.001 


-.023 
.006 


.168 
.200 


-.070 
.187 



* This analysis employs the convention of presenting the indirect effects operating through parents 
expectations en toto. This focuses attention on the total reduction in other effects due to significant 
other influt^nces. " - 

""The notation "PE" indicates all significant other variables combined-EEi^ (23), EEM (24), OEE (26), 
and OEM (27). The indirect effects reported in the table are the sums of one-step indirect effects 
operating through these four variables. 
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and 26, 27). In contrast, the indirect effect of academic performance (12) on educational and oc- 
cupational expectation for White females is practically nonexistent while they are moderate for 
White males. When the sum ^f the indirect effects transmitted through parents' expectations alone 
are compared to the sum of the absolute values of all other indirect effects, the former are at least 
. twice as large as the latter for both educational and occupational expectation for Whites of both 
sexes. ^ 

In conclusion; the findings regarding both direct and indirect effects tend to confirm the import- 
ance of significant other influence in the career planning of students. ' 

.. . / ■ . ■ ■■ 

Implications for the Hypotheses in Chapter II 

The data reported in this chapter are germane to the first eight hypotheses proposed in Chapter 
II. Since the last model reported in this chapter is generally superior to the other models, the hypoth- 
eses are evaluated against the last model; for convenience, it will be termed the expanded, objective 
model. When the effects of the exogenous variables and academic perform'ance enter into the evalu- 
ations, their total effects rather than direct effects are considered. This is done because the total ef- 
fects are the sum of direct and indirect effects, and effects are no less real because they are indirect.* 
On the ohter hand, since there are no variables intervening between the significant othisr variables; 
and educational and occupational expectation, direct effects of the significant other variables are 
used. 

The expanded, objective model contains foqr significant other variables— father's educational ex- 
pectation of his child (23), mother's educational expectation of her child (24), father's occupational 
. expectation of his child (26), and mother's occupational expectation of her child (27). Since none 
the eight hypotheses qpntain comparisons between the four significant other variables, arid to 
avoid undue complexity,^ the average of the effects of these four variables is used as the bases for 
evaluating the hypotheses. This average can be regarded as the amount of "change" in tfie depend- 
ent variable (educational or occupational expectation) if all four significant other variables were in- 
creased by one-fourth of a unit while the othef indepen^teotjuariables remained constant;^ hence, ' 
its interpretative value surpasses the convenienpe of an ac//?oc s ^ry measure. . 

The needed summary data for evaluating t\}e hypotheses concerning effects on occupational 
expectation are compiled in Table 12. Comparing columns one and two of the table, one sees that, 
for Blacks, hypothesis one tends to be supporteo; the effects of all variables except mental ability 
are smaller for Black females than for Black mal^. On the otheMand, the avefage effects of the 
significant other variables are not greater for Black females than for Black males as stated in hypoth- 
esis four. In fact the average of effects of significant other variables on occupational* expectation 
for Black males is ji/st double the average for Black females; hence, hypothesis four is clearly discon- 
firmed for Blacks. Quite similar results are observed for occupational expectation for Whites, but 
for Whites the effects of all the independent variables on occupational expectation are smaller (in 
absolute magnitude) for females than for males, thus supporting hypothesis one. Hypothesis four 
is clearly refuted for Whites also, since the average effects of significant other variables on occupa- 
tional expectation is approximately 1.7 times as great for White males as it is for White females. 

The data relevant to the hypotheses for educational expectation are displayed in Table 13. 
For Blacks, the effects of all the variables except the significant other variables are smaller for fe- 
males than for males, thus lending partial support to hypothesis two . The average effects of sig- 
nificant other variables is somewhat greater for Black females than for Black males; this observation 
supports hypothesis three, but the difference is small, so the evidence is not very strong. For Whites, 
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TABLE 12 



SUMMARY OF E FFECTS ON 
OdCUPA|riONAL EXPECTATION (35) , 

Subgroup 



Indepfindent 
Variable 


Black 
Females 


Black 
l^lm 


Whita 
FomalM 


MalM 


SESID 

(total effect) 


.134 , 


" .314 


.098 


' '■.?44 ■": 


MA (11) 
, (total effect) 


I ; .143 

I' 


.092 


.193 


.442 


AP (12) . 
(total effect) 


^ .068 


.353 


-.023 


^.070 


Significant Other 
Variables 
■ [average of effects of 
EEF (23), EEM (24), 
OEF (26), and OEM (27) 


.082 

•* 


.164 


.132 


"t '.227 


TABLE 13 / 

SUMMAR/Y OF EFFECTS ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION (34) 

Subgroup 


Independent 
Variable 


Black 
Females ' 


Black 
Males 


White 
Females 


White > 
Males 


SES (1) " 
(total effect) 


. .116 J 


.265 


.264 


.260 


MA (1) 

(total effect) ^ 


.•M14 I 


.166 


.338 


.459 


APd) 

(total effect) 


" .256 


.2(94 


.085 


.168 


Significant Other 
Variables 

[average of effects-of 
EEF (23), EEM (24), 
OEF (26),,^nd OEM (27) ] 


.164 


.127 


.172 


.272 




.46 
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the effects of all variables except SES on edi/blitional expectation are smaller for females, and the 
effects of SES are approximately equal across sexes. Hence, for Whites, hypothesis twp is supported 
and hypothesis three, is not. v 

'* ■ * . ■.• " • ■ . ■ ~ ■ ' . - ■-■ " 

^In summary, reasonably good support for hypotheses qrje and two has been observed. On the 
other hand, hypotheses three and four received scant support in the data. V \, 

The second four hypotheses concern the impact of being Black €fnd female. Inspection of Tdbles 
12 and 13 revdahi that none of these hypotheses is supported. The effects of all independent variables 
for Black femalwdo not exceed the corresponding effects for White females, whether educational or 
occu pat ipnal expectation is the dependent yariable. Rather, the patterq of, differences is mixed, thus, 
hypotheses five andTsIx are not supported. Neither dp the average effects qf significiant other variables 
for Black females exceed those effects for other subgroups, as stated in hypotheses seven and eight. 
The only case for vyhich the hypothesized difference oa:urs is| the comparison between Black females 
and[- Black males when educational expectation is the dependmt variable. ^ 



Review of Findings 

Several observations in thjis chapter are noteworthy; 

1 . Of the predictor variables considered, significant other variables clearly dominate the edu- 
cational and occupational plans (34 and 35) of all subsamples (Black females. Black males. 
White females, and White males). Significant other variables also provide moderately good 
interpretations of the total effects of parental status (1), mental ability (11), and academic 
performance (12) on educational and occupational expectation, although the pattern o 
direct affects is somewhat uneven across the subsamples. 

^ 2." The significant other variables generated more accurate estimates of educational and occu- 
pational expectation (34 and 35) vyhen the significant other variables were based on responses 
elicited from significant others rather than from students, but this observation was clearer 
when educational expectation was the dependent variable than when occupational expecta- 
tion was the dependent variable. 

3. After fairly extensive exploratory analyses, it was concluded that mental ability (1 1 ) and 
a composite indicator of parental status (1 ) served as an adequate set of exogenous varia- 
bles when the intent of the study is to focus on significant othef influence. 

4. The baseline model fits White males better than any other subgroup. 

5. Occupational expectation is less accurately e^stimated than educational expiectation for all 
groups except Black males; however, inclusion of parental, educational expectations (23 
and 24) for their children in .the equation for which occupational expectation is the depend- 
ent variable substantially increases the predictability of occupational expectation. The lat- 
ter observation holds for all four subgroups. The R-square values when educational expec- 
tation is the dependent variable equal or exceed .49 for all subgroups except Black males. 

6. Tests of the first eight hypotheses in chapter 1 1 indicate support for the hypotheses that 
educational and occupational expectation are less accurately predicted for females than 

for males, but fail to support the hypotheses that females are more dependent on significant 

others in forming career plans than are males. ^ 

' 47 - , , ■ 
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Item six l^ads cMrectly to the analyses reported in tlie next cliapter. Vnriables sucii as home^ 
career, expectation ilrer iiitroduced into tlie eqfiHtions to seie wlietlier variables that the literature sug- 
gests affect the career plans ot femaleis improve the predfctabillty of those plans. 



7. • The data do ncBlipport the hypotheses regarding Bl^cic females. Educational and occu- 
. pational expe<fl||on were not more accurately predicted for Black females) than 'for White 
ifemales, and significant other variables were not associated with stronger effects on edu- 
cational and occupational expectation, for Black females than for other subsamples. 
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FOOTNOTES 



'* It should b6 emphasiized that the evidence for these hypotheses in the li^^^ 
strong. ■ 

reader is reminded that in Standardized path regression analysis, the grand mean of the 

pooted subsartiples will be zero for all variables. Further, the Unit of measure for each variable will 

be trie standard ^deviation of the variable for the pooled subsamples. 

1^ ' , '■ ■ - ' ' 

■ ... 

^Analyses of the data for males are not presented in this section. However, similar analyses were 
conducted by Curry, etal., (1976) for the males. The results indicated no appreciable advantage In 
treating socioeconomic status in disaggregated form. 

*To see if any of these possible consequences occur, the last model reported in this chapter (see 
Table 9) was estimated twice (data not included In this report), once using aggregate SES (1 ) and once 
using disaggregate SES (variables 2; 3, 5). In brief, it was found that the R-squares, direct effects, and 
indircrct effects .were not substantially different for the two forms of the model. 

^In additional statistical analyses (not reported), mothers' occupational status, mother's partict* 
pation in the work force, number of brothers, and number of sisters, were added to the set of exoge- 
nous variables. These additional variables added little insight to understanding of the system of vari- 
ables under study. Few of the regression coefficients associated with the new variables were significant, 
and in some instances the direction of the relationships were counter to expectation. In addition, 
only small increments in the R-square values were observed. Consequently, none of the additional 
background variables have been included in any of the equations reported in the text. 

'The reader not familiar with the term "indirect causal effect" is referred to Finney (1972) or 
Alwain and Hauser (1975). 

^The chapter does not report a model employing perceived significant other variables in disag- 
greate form. This is predicated on two facts. The fiVst is that the model employing the parent's ob- 
jective expectation is clearly superior . . . both in terrhs of explained variance and intervening effects. 
The second is that such a model was estimated with the result of neither appreciably increasing the . 
explained variance of the dependent variables nor yielding a meaningful pattern of intervening effects. 
For example, the largest increase in explained variance any subsample was .027 which is not sta- 
tistically significant. 

Th? fact that the explained. variance of occupational expectation for Black males is greater thar)^^ 
that of educational expectation cannot be unambiguously interpreted. When nonparental, significant ^ 
others are included in the model the explained variance of educational expectation for Black males is 
increased to nearly that observed for females. (Curry, et al., 1976, Chapter V). Since nonparental, 
significant others were not interviewed for the females, this variably could not be included in the 
models analyzed herein. However, if the inclusion of nonparental, significant others for Black females 
were to increase the explained variance of educational expectation by approximately the same magni- 
tude as it does for males, then the observed difference would be of marked substantive significance. 
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^ This point can be readily understood from an example containing two independent variables 
that are changed by one-half unit and one independent variable that remains constant* Icet 

; ' • ■' . ^ -(5. 

: ' ■ y - a •» bjXx •» b^X2 •*• »3X3 

where y is the dependent variabje, the x's are independent variables, &nd a and the b's are constants. 
Suppose the first two x's change by one-half unit while the third x remains fixed, then the change; in 

..yis ■ ;■, ' _ ,., • '■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Ay » la + bj^txx + k) + b2(x2 + %) + b3X3J - [a + bixj^ 

* •» .b3.X3] « >a(bi + b2) ' • _ 

Hence, the effect of changing x^ and X2 each by one-half unit while X3 is constant is the average of 
the coefficicints for Xi and X2, 
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CHAPTER V 
' ,. . ■■: - < 

HOME^AREER EXPECTATION OF YOUNG WOMEN 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATION ^ 



Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to investigate the importance of home related rojes in the career 
planning of females/ The term home-career expectation is used throughout the analysis to desig- 
nate a specific content; it refers to an expectation on the part of the respondelit regarding the relative 
emphasis to be placed on hom^-related roles versus occupational roles.^ Three variables referring to 
home-careej expectation play a central part in the analyses: (a) the daughter's home-career expecta- 
tion for herself (20), mother's home-career expectation for her daughter (17), and father's home- 
career expectation for his daughter (14). High values on all three of these variables indicate emphasis^ 
on occupational roles. \* / 

Several hypotheses concerning home-career expectation were drawn from the literature reviewed 
in Chapter II (hypotheses nine through 13). Data for testing each hypotheses are contained in spe- 
cific sections of the chapter. The second section explores exogenous variables that may affect the 
student's home-cqreer expectation (20). Thesedata are.not directly relevant to any or the hypotheses, 
but their analysis is an important preliminary step for subsequent analyses. In section three the pa- 
rent'sliomeHcareer expectations for their daughtc^ are added to the exogenous variables to form a 
set of independent variables predicting the student's homeK»|reer e^ These data provide 

empiricul tests of hypothesis 13 which indicates that parental, home-career expectation for daughter 
affects the daughter's home-career expectation. In stknion four, the home-career-expectation variables 
(20, 17» and 14) are entered as independent variables in a linear path model in which educational and 
occupational expectation are the ultimate dependent variables. Since hypotheses nine and ten indicate 
that home^re^r expectation affects the educational and occupational expectation of females, the data 
in this section yield empirical tests of hypotheses nine and ten. Hypotheses 11 and 12 postulate that 
home-career expectation and the other independent variables in the baseline model exhibit a statistical 
interaction in their effects on educational and occupational expectation. Specifically, it was hypoth^ 
esized that females oriented toward occupational careers match the status attainment process of males 
more closely than do all females combined. Section five tests these hypotheses by comparing the base- 
line model for males to (a) the baseline model for females who score high on home-career expectation, 
and (b) the baseline nrtodel for all females combined^ the final section summarizes and interprets the 
findings in the preceeding sections. 

Most of the analyses in this chapter are restricted to the samples of females. When no sex com- 
parisons are reported, the two schools that were not included in the male samples are included in the 
calculations. The slight discrepancies between data reported in this chapter and data reported in the 
last chapter are due to the small difference in the samples. Sex comparisons are, however, reported 
for the tests of hypotheses 1 1 and 12. In this instance the two schools that were sampled for femdies 
but not for males are omitted from the calculations. It probably would present less confusion to have 
maintained the same sample throughout, but it was judQed that the twenty observations from the two 
schools from which males were not sampled^add enough stability to the regression estimates tojaierit 
their inclusion where feasible. 



Exogenous Variables for Home«Cari6er Expectation ' ;: * ^ 

This section contains exploratory data analyses intended to identify a set of exogenous vartablis 
that are related ^o home-career expectation (20). The exogenous variables, to be included in the cal- 
culationsdre: . 

I . 1. Father's pcciipational Status [FO (2)] 

2; Father's education [FE (3)] " 

3. Mother's education [ME (5)1 ^ 

Mother's occupationalitatuS [MO (4)1 - 

Mother's work status [MWS (6)1 

i 6. Number of brothers (#BRO (8)1 

i ■ » * ' 

\ ■ 

7. Numberof sisters (#SIS (9)1 

8. Family type (FT (10)] ■ 

9. Mental ability (MA (11)1 ^ \ . 

The first three variables are traditionally included in status attainment models; their average comprises 
the SES index used in much of thipVeport. Also, Gysbers and associates (1968) presented evidence 
that home-career expectation is positively associated with parental education. Mental ability is also 
included in most status attainment models. Mother's occupation and mother's work status were sug- 
gested by the r6\jiew of literatur€! to be especially impTbrtapt to female's decisions concerning home- 
related goals {P^erson/1958; Smith, 1968; and TangriJ972), Sewell's article (1971) suggests that * 
number of sigHngs, particularly^the number of brother?, tends to attenuate the chance that females 
will attend college. If the number of brothers and sisters is negatively related to college pkns, then 
it is al^ nkely to be negatively related to home-careisr iexpectation; hence, the number of brothers 
and the number of sisters are included as distinct variables.^ Finally, family type is included in order 
to assess the degree to which the large number of honintact families (see Appendix A) has produced 
systematic bias into the distribution of home-career expectation. 

The regression statistics are reported in Table 14. Fpr White girls, mothers' education is the 
only variable associated with a coefficient large enough to be statistically signficiant. For Blacks, 
father's education is associated with th|5 largest absolute value of any coefficient, but it is not statis- 
tically significant, and the sign of th|B coefficient is negative, counter to hypothesis. Mother's work 
status for Black females is also associated with a negative coefficient, small tamoderate in magni- 
tude, -even though one would expect it to be positive. ^ 

• * ■ ' 

Home-career expectations of either Black or White females cannot be accurately estimated us- 
ing the variables reported here as indicated by the nonsignificant R-squares. This fact, combined 
with the lack of consistently strong and clearly interpretable effects of the independent variables 
suggests that subsequent models are best evaluated employing the aggregate measure of socioeco- 
nomic status (1) and mental ability (11). This choice promotes parsimony, greater power of statis- 
tical tests, and greater comparability to the models analyzed in the previous chapter. 
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•TABLE 14 

EXPANDED EXOGENOUis VARIABLES SET FOR ESTIMATING 
HOME-CAREER EXPECTATION OF BLACK AND WHITE FEMALES 



Intercept and 
Independent 
Variables 


Raoe/S«x and Dep 
Black Femalas 

H— CE (20) 


endeht Variables 
White Females 


1 ntarcfiDt 


0 ' ' 33ft* 


07Q 


FO (2) 


Oil 

• WOO 


AJ/Z 


FE (3) 


— 17Q 


1 OK 


- ME (5) 






MO (4) 


_ 099 ♦ 


— 097 


MWS (6) 


- .141 


081 


#BR0(8) 


.139 M 


— ^ — • • i /. '-• 

023 

«• " 


#SIS(9) 


.026 


.118 


FT (TO) 


- .014 


- .112 


MA(11) 


- .037 


.109 


r2 


.084 


.100 


F 


1.10378 


1.44009 



•P (coeffiel^^ 0) < .05 (one-tail test) 
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Explorittpn of the ^f^^^ forming j ^ | » * * * 

In f His sciction, i ^pple path model with hbn^e-^reer expectatidn as the iphief dependent v^Hable 
is presented. Thd exog0^u$ variables art parental status (2) abd mental ability j( 11 ), and the endoge- 
nous variables used as predictors of hprnMareer expectation, afe academic perfdirmance (12), mother's 
home-career expectation f^r her daughterfl 7), and father's hdmeHsarMr .ex|ie^^ for h}s daughter 
( 1 4) . It is assu med that QciiB^emic performance is affected by the exogpnous^van^les, father's and 
. mother's ho^me-career expectation are aff edted by academic performance an^ thigi jexogehious variatiles, 
pnd that thedauglier's hdme^reer expectation mi(y*be affected by all{ thq othei[ Uriables. This causal 
specification follows, by anology, the specification of the baseline model. In the I^B^seline model (see 
Figure 1 ) the significant oth# variables are also viewed^s partial consequences pj|the exogenous vari- 
ables and academic performance, jand the significant other variables ar^ hypothetliiM to directly affect 
the career planning variables. It )^ould be noted, however, that the causal specifii|(^tion is subject to 
debate fo^ the mod'eJ of home-career plans until longitudinal data can be marshalle^ to test the as- 
sumptions empirically—jMt at is the case for the baseline model.^^ ^ \ 

.■\ . y ■ • 

Data for the model contaming home-career expectation as the dependent variable are displayed 
In Table 15. These data do nof^manifest the same clear tendency toward an intervening variable model 
that has been observed for the process of developing educational and occupational plans for boys. An 
intervening variable mod^l is charactPrized by three conditions; (a) the background variable(s) must 
exercise a substantial impact on intervening variables; (b) intervening \^riiabl^(s) must be associated 
with sizable^effects on dependent 'yariables; and, (c) the direct path from the baclcground variables to 
dependent variable(s) must be small. These features do not characterize the data in Table 15. Moth- 
er's home-career expectation for her daughter shows a moderate impact on the daU||hter's home-career 
expectation for Whites, and. a slight^ffect for Blacks. For neither race are the parental hohie-career 
expectations accurately estimated by background variabl(9S'-only the coefficient indexing the effect of 
status on father's hQme-career expeclatibn for his daughter among Whites is large ehpugh to be statist!- 
cally significant. In addition, the accuracy of estimation as indexed by R-scfuare values is uniformly 
small, in no equation approaching th4 magnitudes observed for models of educational and, to some 
extent, occupational expectation of either bpys or girls. 

It is possible that a general attitude toward female roles intervenes between background variables 
and parental, home-career expectation for th^ir daughters (14 and 17), and between the exogenous 
variables and daughters' own home-career expectation (20). The measure of general attitude used here 
is comprised of a five-item scale (21 ). Each item presents a statement such as woman's place is in 
the home'' and requests an indication of agl^eement ranging in fiye levels from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree (see Appendix B). A high score; indicates preference for thc( career role for women. 
While this general attitude may, in fact, be intervening, there is neither strong theory nor convincing 
data to indicate where. Consequently, home-Oarqer expectation is regressed on these three new vari- 
ables [FH~CG (15), MH~CG (18), and H-CG, (21)] and those included in Table 15 without specify-, 
ing the causal ordering of the general attitude variables in a path analysis. The data for the regressions 
are presented jjj^ Table 16. : .y. 

The picture has not been clarified very mubh by the addition of tire general attitude measures. 
For Blacks, adding three variables tc^ the equation for daughter's home-career expectation (20) has 
reduced the coefficient associated with mothefV, home-career expectation (17) below the level re- 
quired for statisticaf significance. For Whites, d£|jdhter's general attitude (21) is^ associated with a 
small to moderate coefficient in the equation foi^d^ughter's home-career expectation, as hypotliesized. 
Father^s general attitude (15) is also associated v\^th a moderate direct effect in this equation eVbn. 
though the frame of reference provided by the Wisconsin%odel would suggest that the genqpl at- 
titude of parents would operate indirectly, i.e., the partial coefficient for the general attitude should 



TABLE 15 

STANDARDIZED-PATH-REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 
' FOR HOME-CAREER EXPECTATION 









Blacks 
1 ndependent Vjv|ables 


' 1^ 


• 


Dependent 
Variables 


SES(I) 


MA (11) AP (12) FH-CE (14) 


MH-CE (17) 


r2 


AP (11) 


'128 


.453* 






.lob 


FH-CE (14) 


.040 


.127 


.069 




.020 


MH-CE (17) 


.030 


- .047 


.196* 




.027 


H-CE (20) 


- .172 


- .139 


.113 .120 


.168* 


.1,02* 






■ "7 




> 










Whites 

Independent Variables ^ 






Dependent 
Variable^ 


SES (1) 


J - 

MA (11) AP (12) FH-CE (14) 


MH-CE (17) 




AP (11) 


.052 


.558* 






.318* 


rrfr-uc \\**) 


1 0 1 * 


- .002 


- .152 




.054 


MH-jt^ (17) 


.097 


.120 


- .188 ;^ 




033 


H-CE (20) 


.082 


.044 


.054 .020 


,310» V 


.115* 


•P (coefficient 


= 0) < .05 


(one-tail test) 
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TABLE 16 



REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR HOME-CAREER EXPECTATION 
(DEPENDENT VARIABLE) INCLUDING MEASURES 
OF GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARD THE FEMALE ROLE 



inuopQIlClonT VailauiO 


Kace/o6x 

DV = 


Subsample 
H-CE (20) 


Black 
Females 
23 


Whits 
Females 

23 . 


Socioeconomic status (1) 


- .214» 


.044 


Mental ability (11) 


- .267* 


- .035 


Academic performance (12) 


.096 


- .072 


FH~CG (15) 

** 


.119 


.252* 


MH-CG (18) 


- .006 


^ .070 


FH-CE . (14) 


.lois 


- .019 


MH-CE ^ (17) 


.145 


.264* 


H-CG (21) 


.143 


.194* 


r2- . 


.141 


.225* 



r2 without H-CG 


.102 


.115 


Difference 


.039 


.110 



•P (coefficient = 0 ) < .05 (on^tail test) 
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be zero when the specific expectation is controlled. The R-square for this equation has nearly doubled 
when cdmpared to tha^orresponding R-square when the general attitudes were omitted. 

■ f 

One of the anomalies in the data is that both family status (1) and daughter's mental ability (11) 
exhibit ^atistically significant (at p < .01 for a two-tailed test) negative coefficients in the equation 
for home-career expectation for Black females, but none of the home-career variables achieve statisti- 
cal significance for the Black females. 

Although the coefficients of determination for daughter's home-career {expectation is increased 
by the inclusion of the general attitude variables, predictive accuracy remains small. Also, causal speci- 
fication of these variables is difficult. Hence, the general attitude variables are omitted from the en- 
suing analysis. 

Hypothesis 13 in Chapter 1 1 states that parental, home-career expectation for the daughter (14 
and 17) positively affect the daughter's own home-career expectation (20). The data presented in this 
section lend only limited support to this hypothesis. In Table 15, mother's home-career expectation is 
associated with a statistically significant coefficient for both races, but the magnrtude of the coefficient 
for Blacks is small. The situation is little changed by the introduction of the general sex-role attitudinal 
variablesdS,. 28, and 21 ) as reported in Table 16, although the path for mother's home-career expecta- 
tion is reduced just enough to make it nonsignificant for Blacks. 



Linear Model of the Effects of Home-Career Expectation on. 
Educational an<j Occupational Expectation for Females 

This section incorporates the three home-career variables (20, 17 and 14) into the baseline model 
of status attainment. The hypothesisJs that educational and ocCup^tipnal expectation for females 
may be affected by the home-career variables. The new model is presented in Figure 4. 

The causal ordering reflected in Figure 4 represents the authors' best judgment about the domi- 
nant direction of effects (see footnote 3). Parents' home-career expectations for their daughter (14 
and 17) placed in the same "temporal space" as the remaining significant other variables. Home- 
career expectation of the daughter (20) is treated as a consequenc§ of the significant other variables. 
Finally, the placement Of daughter's home-career expectation as antecedent to educational and occu- 
pational expectation is consistent with the arguments presented in Chapter II (Tangri, 1972). The spe- 
cific hypotheses reflected by this specification are that females who are more career oriented will ex- 
pect to achieve more education and^higher prestige occupations (hypotheses nine and ten).' The data 
are presented in Table 17. 

Inspection of these data reveals that home-career expectation of girls (20) and their parents (14 
and 27) do not contribute very much to understanding the process of forming educational and occupa- 
tional expectation (34 and 35) at least in a linear path model. Home-career expectation is not, in 
general, associated with large paths leading into educational and occupational expectation. Only one 
of these paths is statistically significant, viz, the path from daughter's home career expectation among 
Whites to occupational expectation. While daughter's home-career expectation is connected to mpth- 
erjjiiiome -career expectation for her daughter, for both races, the exogenous variables are not very ac- 
curatfl^^stimators of parental, home-career expectation. 

■ \ ■ ■ ■■ . ' 

In autnmary, there is a moderately strong link from mother's home-career expectation for her daugh- 
ter to daughter's homo-career expectation for herself, but the link from daughter's home-career expectation 
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01 
OQ 




;Fathei's Educational 23 
lExpectatioD for Daughter 



Mother's Educational 24 
Expectation for Daughter 



father's Home-Career 14 
Expectation for Daughter , 




Daughter's Home- 20 
iCaieer Expectation 



r's Home-Career 17 
'Expectation for Daughter 



1U, 



Father's Occupational 
Expectation for Daughter 26 



Mother^s Occupational 
lonforDaunhter 27 



iDaughter's 34 
Educational Expectation 




Daughter's 35 
Occupational Expectation 



JlO 



ERIC 



7'^ 



Figure 4. Path model of career decision making process including home-career variables. 
NOTE: 1, Numerical estimation of the model includes all possible recursive paths, 
2, Curved^ double-headed anows among the significant other variables are 
omitted to avoid cluttering the diagram. 



TABLE 17 



STANDARDIZED PATH^REGRESSiON COEFFICIENTS-LINEAR MODEL 
OfEOUCATliNAL EXPECTATION, OCCUPATIONAL 
fXPECTAMN AND HOME-CAREER EXPECTATION 



eiKkt 

Indtptndmt Viriablei 



Dtpendent 




* MAOll 




FH-CE (14) 


Viriables 


SESdl 


AP(12) 


AP 1121 


.12ii 


. .453*' 






FH-CE (141 


.040 


.127 


.069 




MH-CE (17) 


.030 


-.048 


,.196* 




EEF (231 


..138 


.194 


.105 


.087 


EEM (241 


.166 


.105 


.231* 


.271* 


OEF (26) 


.U6 


.297* 


.012 


.189* 


OEM (271 


.169 


.116 


.044 


.059 


H-CE (20) 


-:i64 


-.100 


.103. 


.123 


EE (34) ■ 


.015 


-.136 


.120 


.000 


OE (351 


.110 


.001 


.024 


.053 



MH-CE (IJI 



.222* 
.067 

-.037 
.129 
.173* 
.041 

-.081 



EEF (23) 



-.069 
.358* 
.135 



EEM (24) OEF (281 OEM127) H-CE 1201 



.096 
.203* 
-.039 



-.118 
.030 
.260* 



-.006 
.062 
.042 



.046 
.166* 



Whitit 
lnd«p«ndtni VirltbiM 



Dependent 



ViriJbles 


SESdl 


MAdll 


AP(12I 


FHCEd4| 


MH-CE (17) 


AP (12) 


.052 


.558* 








FH-CE (14) 


.191* 


.002 


-.152 






MH-CE (171 


.097 


.120 


-.088 






EEF (231 


.425* 


.249* 


.091 


-.029 


.117 


EEM (24) 


.219* 


.262* 


.062 


.110 


.050 


OEF (261 


-.053 


. 368* 


.100 


-.001 


.037 


OEM (271 


.011 


.429* 


.001 


-.033 


.067 


H-CE (201 


.070 


.025 


.040 


.026 


.312* 


EE (34) 


.078 


.057 


.077 


-.010 


.047 


OE (351 


-.163 


.054 


-.014 


.175* 


-.126 




EEF (231 EEM (24) qEF (26) OEM (271 H-CE (201 

' .318' 

, .054 

.033 
.427' 
.220' 
.177' 
.219' 

.064 -.039 .115 -.067 .127 

.121 .404* -.003 .136 . .089 .584' 

.428* .138 -.180* .141 .097 ,312' 



\ to her educational and occupational expectation is weak or nonexistent. Gonsequentlv thedata do 
,\not support a view that home-career expectations of girls and their parents play an important mediat- 
ing role in the process of forming educational and occupational goals of girls. Hypotheses nine and ten 
ar^e, tneretore, not supported. 

\^ On the other hand, these data do lend further evidence in support of thfe view that significant 
others form an important aspect of the process of forming career goals. Whether a girl's educationd! 
expectation, occupational expectation or home-career expectation is the dependent variable, the cor- 
responding expectation of one or both of the parents is associated with the largest path coeff icient in 
the equation. It should be noted, however, that the R-square value for home-career expectations of 
girls and occupational expectations of girls is well below the R--square values observed in the models 
of occupational and educational expectations of boys. One is not led to question the importance of 
significant others in the^formation of career expectations of girls, but representing the process as a 
linear additive path model may be less than satisfactory. 

Interaction between Home-Career Expectation and ' 
Other Variables in the Baseline Model • 

This section presents data to test hypotheses 1 1 and 12. These two hy^theses state that females 
emphasizing the importance of occupational roles will follow a process of forming educational and oc- 
cupational plans that IS more similar to the process for males than is the case for all girls combined * 
To test these hypotheses, home-career expectation (20) was divfded as close to the median as possible 
and the last model in chapter IV was calculated separately for the group scoring high on home-career ' 
expectation. Hypotheses 1 1 and 12 indicate that the path coefficients for this group should more 
closely approximate the coefficients for boys than do the path coefficients for all females combined 
As IP all the analyses, calculations wertf ^ecuted separately for Blacks «nd Whites. 

Table 18 displays the needed data. Recall that the sample for these comparisons excludes about 
twenty observations of females. drawn from the two schools that were not included in the sample of > 

1713 1 6Si . ^ . 

The table spans two pages. The first page shows the indicated comparisons for Blacks and the 
second page provides the same information for Whites. The comparisons can be made by comparing 
the top panel (model for the boys) to the bottom two panels. If the hypotheses are correct the top 
panel should more closely approximate career oriented.fl«hs (second panel) than all girls combined (bot- 
torr, panel). These data do not reveal any clear pattern. The career orieated girls (i.e., those above the 
median on home-career expectation) for both races show no closer approximation to boys than do all 
girls combined In order to improve confidence in this observation, the average absolute difference be- 
tween the coefficients for boys and those of career oriented girls, and between boys and girls irrespective 
pnn IT' f ^f'?o xl! equation-by-equatioh, and over all equations. These results 

ported ^the' table R squares were also calculated and are re- 

These data confirm the impressions gained from perusal of the data in table 18. The path co- 
efficients for career oriented girls are no closer, on the average, to boys than are the coefficients 
or all girls combined. Indeed, for both races, the average difference over all equations is somewhat 
/arger for career oriented girls than for all girls combined.^ Hypotheses 1 1 and 12 °eTJs^e^iS 
to the equa ions m which educational and occupational expectation are dependent variables Ob- 

nrTi? . T '""l °! "^"^J" ^^' '''"'^ P"""^" that occurs when results are averaged 

overall equations, hence, these data lend no support to hypotheses 1 1 and 12 
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TABLE 18 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN MALE AND FEMALE PATH MODELS 
OF EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 
BY RACE AND HOME-CAREER ORIENTATION - 



Black Male 
N=117 
Independent Varlabies 



Dependent 



Variables 


SESID 


MA (11) 


AP (12) 


EEF (23) 


EEM (24) 


OEF (26) 


OEM (27) 


r2 


AP (11). 




.384* 












.162* 


EEF (23) 


.222* 


.054 


:291* 










.219* 


EEM (24) 


.235* 


.079 


.339* 










.314* 


OEF (26) 


.229* 


:174 


.286* 










.153* 


OEM (27) 


.211* 


.224* 


.261* 










.185* 


EE (34) 


.162 


.013 


.140 


.281* 


.232* 


-.145 


.139 


.279* 


OE (35) 


.174* 


-.108 


.138* 


.023 


.566* 


-.064 


.131 


.326* 



Black Female 
Career 
N=81 



Independent Variables 

Dependent 



Variables 


SES (1) 


MA (ID* 


AP(12) 


EEF (23) 


EEM (24) 


OEF (26) 


OEM (?7) 


r2 


AP (11) 


..147 


.412* 












.143* 


EEF (23) 


/ .256* 


.521* 


-.0371 










.163* 


EEM (24) 


.199 


.172 


.322* 










.146* 


OEF (26) 


.245* 


.281* 


-.0299 










.109* 


OEM (27) 


.261* 


.144 


.0507 










.091 


EE (34) 


.002 


.091 


.040 


.174 


.389* 


.048 


.034 


.505* 


OE (35) 


.022 


-.063 


.194 


. 314* 


-.230 


. 344* 


.081 


.252* 



Black Female 
All 

^ \> N-107 

Independent Variables 



Dependent 



Variable^ 


SESd) 


MA (11) 


AP (12) 


EEF (23) ' 


EEM (24) 


OEF (26) 


OEM (27) 


r2 


AP (11) 


.099 


.431* 












.150* 


EEF (23) 


.055 


.296* * 


.041 










.061 


EEM (24) 


.163 


.096 


.254* 










.083* 


OEF (26) 


.139 


.359* 


.025 










.123* 


OEM (27) 


.203* 


.139 


.063 










.066 


EE (34) 


.017 


-.082 


.165* 


. 365* 


.284* 


-.094 


. 099 


.490* 


OE (35) 


.096 


-.005 


.065 


.156 


-.033 


.214* 


-.009 


.162* 
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Table 18 (continued) 



White Male 
N=131 
Independent Variables 



Dependent 




MA(ll) 


AP(12) 


Variables 


SES(l) 


AP (11) 


.078 


.494* 




EEF (23) 


.270* 


.188* 


, .140 


EEM^ (24) 


.252* 


' .214* 


.199* 


OEF (26) 


.170* 


.331* 


.125 


OEM (27) 


.131* 


.300* 


. 329* 


EE (34) 


-.018 


.139* 


-.032 


OE (35) 


.053 


.292* 


-.257* 



EEF (23) EEM (24) 



OEF (26) OEM (27 



. 390* 
.180 



.549* 
.615* 



.056 
-\058 



.091 
.172* 



r2 

.242* 
.376* 
.446* 
.229* 
.310* 
.615* 
.429* 




^te Female 
<ger 
N-66 

Independent Variables 



Variables 


SES (1) 


MA (11) 


AP (12) 


EEF (23) 


EEM (24) 


OEF (26) 


AP (11) 


. 180* 


.492* 










EEF (23) 


.465* 


.295* 


.291 








EEM (24) 


.290* 


.288* 


-.015 








OEF (26) 


-.246* 


.247* 


. 321* 








OEM (27) 


.064 


.506*" 


-.098 








EE (34) 


.120 


-.095 


.2 09 


.086 


. 477* 


-.053 


OE (35) 


. -.104 


-.089 


.063 


. 394* 


.188 


-.080 



.170 
- .023 



.408* 
.455* 
.273* 
.^50* 
.276* 
.634* 
.234* 



White Female 
All 
N=119 
Independent Variables 



Dependent 


ses(i) 


MA (11) 


AP(12) 


EEF (23) 


EEM (24) 


OEF (26) 


OEM (27) 


r2 


Variables 
















AP (11) 


.081 


.609* 












.390* 


EEF (23) 


. 433* 


. 272* 


.074 










.434* 


EEM (24) 


.281* 


.332* 


-.014 










.250* 


OEF (26) 


-.050 


. 335* 


.121 










.182* 


OEM (^7) 


.026 


.487* 


- .050 










.243* 


EE (34) 


.078 


.047 


.086 


.140* 


.411* 


.007 


.128 


.572* 


OE (35) 


-.144 


.049 


-.029 


.425* 


.178* 


-.158 


.081 


.260* 



•P (coefficient = 0 ) < .05 (one tail tost). 



ERIC. 
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TABLE 19 



AVERAGES OF ABSOLUTE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PATH COEFFICIENTS 
AND R-SOUARE VALUES FOR MALES AND FEMALES, BY 
RACE AND HOME-CAREER ORIENTATION 



Independent Variables 



Dependent Variable 
and Equation Number 



Ail Black Females 
Compared to 
BlacklVlales 



Career Oriented 
Black Females 
Compared to 
Black Males 



All White Females 
Compared to 
White Males 



tdmr Oriented 
White Femalei 
> Compared to 
White Males 



AP 


(11) 


.090 


.105 


.039 


.035 


EEF ^ 


(23) 


.22 


.252 


.104 

V 


.151 


EEM 


'(24) 


.058 


.049 


.094 


.100 


OEF 


(26) 


.179 


.146 . 


.026 


.232 


OEM 


(27) 


.097 


.113 


.224 


.211 


EE 


(34) 


.070 


.115 


.111 


.168^ 


OE 


(35) 


.201 


.257 


.220 


1 

.244 


Averages of 
Absolute 
i/alues Over 
(\ll Equations 


Path 

Coefficients 


.134 

1 


.161 


.134 

4 


.181 

/ 
/ 



R-Squares .132 



.097 



.098 



.104 
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It should t)e pointed out that the available data do not permit an optimum test of hypotheses. 
It would be preferable to isolate females indicating the highest category of home-cateer expectation, 
• rather than treating all those above the median as a single group; the highest category of home-career 
expectation mcludes girls who indicate preference for an occupational career to the exclusion of the 
traditional homemaker role. Too few respondents checked the highest ciategory, howert^to permit 
separate analyses., Interaction hypotheses can sometimes be tested by the inclusion of' non-linear 
(usually product) t€i;ms in the regression equations without as severe loss in degrees of freedom as 
occurs when samples are divided. It would be difficult, however, to write structural equations that 
faithfully reflect hypotheses 11 and 12. Products of independent variable are frW&htly used to 
express interaction hypotheses, but product terms do not form an accurate algebr^statement of ° 
hypotheses 11 and 12. 

Summary and Conclusions • * 

Several important observations are contained in the data reported in this chapter: 

1 . The home-career expectation for females is essentially uocorrelated with exogenous vari- 
ables such as parental status measures, family size, mother's work status, and mental ability. 

> . ■ ' 

* ^ 2. Limited support was observed for the hypothesis that daughter's home-career expectation 
is dependent on the home-career expectation held for her by her parents, but for both 
races only the mother's home-career expectation of her daughter had a significant impact; 
the coefficients associated with the father's home-career expectation were not statistically 
significant 

3. No support was found fd'r the hypotheses that educational and occupational expectation 
for females are dependent on home-career expectation. 

4. No support was found for the hypotheses that females who tend to emphasize the impor- 
tance of an occupational career over homemalcing are more similar to males in the formation 
of educational and occupational expectation than are females in general, 

5. Although the effect of significant other variables on home-career expectation was not ob- 
served to be as great as the effect of significant other variables on educational and occupa- 
tional expectation, significant other variables were stronger predictcws of home-career 
expectation than were any other variables; hence, it is concluded that the data lend further 
support to the view that significant other influence is an important part of career planning. 

The general conclusion emerging from these details is that the normative emphasis on the impor- 
tance of home-related roles for women does not play an important part in career planning of young 
women, but to avoid overgenerali:fing this conclusion, it is important to specify the aspects. of career 
plannmg to which the present analysis applies and to consider possible reasons for the observed re- 
sults. 

The most obvious delimination of the analysis is that occupations were assigned status codes- 
other dimensions of occupational choice were ignored. While this is in keeping with status attain-' . 
ment research in sociology, it is important to recognize that use of nonstatus dimensions of occupa- 
tions might have generated different conclusions. For example, home-career expectation might be 
highly related to occupational expectation if the occupations were assigned numbers reflecting social 
acceptance of female incumbents. Also, occupational expectation .t* defined in this report as a single 
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number rather than a range. It is likely that high school sophomores have Wi made a final determine* 
tion of their occupational choices, and it is possible that home-career expectation affects the range of 
qibcupational choices considered; the analyses presented here are not relevant to testing this proposition^ 
Finally, it is possible that home-career expectation effects the dynamics of career development. Fe- 
males who are oriented toward an occupational career may pass through thd stages of development - 
at different rates than do home-oriented females. Since the present data are cross-sfectional, hypoth- 
eses about the dynamics of career development cannot be tested. There are, of course, other Import- 
ant aspects of career planning to which the present analysis does not apply (e.g., the psycholc^ical 
emphasis on personality), but the purpose of this discussion is to point out some sensitizing examples, 
rather than to create an exhaustive list. 

This chapter has presented a preliminary analysis of the importance of home-career expectation 
in the career planning of females. Additional research is needed before confidence can be placed in 
the results. Specif ically, additional theory is needed to carefully specify the expected impact of sex- 
role differentation on career planning.. Intensive measurement work is needed to determine the best 
way. to measure home-c&reer expectation. A large body of work has appeared to assess measurement 
of occupational choice, but very little has been done with home-career chQice. Finally, the variance 
of home-career choice in our data is highly restricted; most respondents selected some combination of 
emphasis ogi occupational career and homehiaking, and. extremely tew girls indicated preference for 
occupational career to the exclusion of home and family. It may be that an ad^uate assessment of 
the hypotheses proposed here requires that the female samples ar-e stratified on home-career expecta- 
tion to insure that a sufficient fiumber of females emphasizing occupational career are included in the 
samples. It would be useful, for example, to retest the interaction hypotheses (hypotheses 1 1 and 12) 
with females who strongly emphasize occupational careers. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^ The clear superiority of the objective models led to the decision to consider only objective 
models in this chapter. 

^The instrument used to measure home-career expectation foe females was first developed 
by Edwards (1969). The measure reflects the compromise that a female chooser between home- 
making and career. The scale ranges from a value of one, reflecting a choice of marriage and family 
exclusively, to a value of five, reflecting a choice of career exclusively. The intermediate values were 
most often chosen by respondents. Although a rnulti-item scale might seem preferable to a single 
^"^errTscaie, none ofTHose^included in the data set tap the plans of daughters and expectations of 
parents as directly as the single item scale used in analysis in this chapter. Additionally, expected 
age at marriage (19) was substituted in the path model for home-career expectation (20). The re- 
sults were not isomorphic to those using home^career expectation, but differences were erratic and 
provided no more support for the main hypothesis than does home-career expectation. 

^ Limitations and problems of probable misspecif ication, in completely recursive models such 
as the ones analyzed here are discu^ed in Curry et al., (1976, Chapter II). Problems and criticisms 
of the original Wisconsin Model in this regard are ably presented in Kerckhoff and Huff (1974). 

^It would have been preferable to compare females scoring high on home-career expectation 
to those scoring low on home-career expectation. The distribution of home-career expectation, 
however, is such that the same cutting points for creating the high-low dichotonr;iy could not be used 
for both races and still preserve sufficient number of cases in all groups for analysis. 

^If career and home oriented girls followed exactly the same model, the average differences 
reported here for career girls would tend to exceed the average differences for all girls due to the 
greater sampling variance of path coefficients calculated on the career-oriented subsample. 
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CHAPftR^i 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Introduction . 
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This monografijh has focused on the/ormation pf^qipf0er plans among Black and White females. 
The research was carried out within the theoretical and empirical jframework provided by the *'Wis- 
consin model''' of status attainment. The Wisconsin ni^eil ^as forrrjulated primarily to apply to 
White malesrthe sjenepaljgbal of the^^yrrent project nMnedn to determine what modifications of 
the model are required for females a^ Blacks. ^Thd'firn^valume of the project compared Black and 




yVhite males, and this volume adds Black and White femiS||l^ to the analysis 

Theoretical Framework \ ' . 

/■ ' ' ' • . 

Although numerous variations the Wisconsin model have been proposed, the theoretical 
perspective is rnarked by foun^ii^ . . . 

1 . Variables associated with career achievements are hypothesized to form causal systems 
that can be described by simultaneous/i^ijiiear structural equations. A path analytic frame- 
work is adopted for stating and evaluating the equations. 

, , • ' ' ' 

2. Educational achievement, occupational achievement, and with increasing frequency, in- 
come are viewed as career achievements^. These variables comprise th|e major^^dependent 
variables in the model. 

3. Obcupations are transformed to an approximate continuous scale ref l^tjng status content 
of occupations. 

4. « The model is stated as a chain of effects; parental status, mentai ability, and academic 

performance directly influence significant others' preferences which, in turn, directly 
affect educational and occupational plans; educational and occupational plans directly af- 
fect career achievements. Thus, according to hypothesis, the effect of parental status, for 
example, on educational plans is Indirect, operating primarily through significant others' 
preferences. 

A substantial btxJy of empiricahresearch has been generated to test the model. The chain 
model finds moderate support' in t|ii$ research, but is seldom substantiated In e^ery detail. Research 
with minority and female samples IS $parce. > 

Methodology \, 

Data collection was designed to obtain information on the important variables in the Wisconsin 
model. The data contain measurements of parental socioeconomic status, mental ability, academic 
performance, significant others' occupational and educational expectation. Occupations were scored 
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on a status dimension., Information about significant others was collected both from the youth and 
from the significant others. No information about the educational, occqpational, and income achieve- ( 
ments is contained in the ^ata, but past research indicates fairly strong relationships between educa* 
tional and occupational expectation and achievement. In addition tQ the major career-planning vari- 
ables contained in the Wisconsin model (^ucational and occupational expectation) females were 
askec) to indicate home-career expectation (i«e., the relative emphasis the respondent expected t# place 
on occupa|i|^nal*roles versus hbme-related roles). * 

The samples were/:omposed of. high school sophomores.in the public school system of a medium- 
sized, midwestern'city! The sampling was balanced by'race and sex; approximately,>120 observations 
were colldctbd for each race-sex category— Black feniales^ Black males, White females, and White males. 
* ' » . ' ■ . 

t-inear path analysis was used to analyze the data throughout the report. Intergroup comparisons 
of path coefficients w;eri& fabilitated'by a relatively new standardization technique that permits simul- 
taneous comparison of paths between independent variables and between subgroups-rthus avoiding the 
cumbersome necessity of calculating both standardized and unstandardized coefficients. 

Limitations ' , , 



The findings and interpretations contpined in this report must be tempered by the limitations of 
'the data and the analyses. Two* limitations apply generally to the study of rfial^and to tffe present 
study of females: (1 ). The data are cross sectional; hence, the dynamics of career planning have not 
been explored, and estimates of reciprocal causation were omitted. (2) The analysis re^ed heavily on 
the Imear; hypothesis. Although earlier resetirch suggests ho significant departure from thereat 
mod'dl' (Gasson, Haller^.and Sewell, 1972; and Wilson and Pontes, 1975), the theQ(:etical discussion of- 
fered bv Gasson and associates specifying interactions'" rn the model is^persuasiye enough thdt one 
must ("eserve final judgment./' - , ' . ' . 

In addition, the data for females are subject to two specific limiatmns: (1) bueto funding con- 
straints, initial plans to collect data fromi nonparental significant others had to be abandoned.' In the 
analysis^of career plans of males non-parental expectaffbnsof the boys proved to be important to edu- 
cational expectation for Blacks and occupationafpxpeqt^tion for Whites^. (2) Both the Black and ^; 
Whfte, ferpale samples.cohtein^ significantly larger percentage of respondents from broketi \)oroe^ 
than the percentage in the general population! fThe additive effects of family type (intact f arpH^ i/er- 
sus brokift home) were comrolled in the analyses oHhe exogenous variables without d^whstration 
of significant effect, but the possibility of some fnteractive effects was not explored.V' - 

• •.• . , : '^^ • r. /V , . -C ' \ 

.; Sumni^rv of Findings ^- ^ • ' ■ ^ \ 



\ This section is divided into three subsections. The first subsection contains an overview of the 
most 5ajint, findings. The second subsection summarizes the tests of thirteen hypotheses regarding 
thq feffects of sex-POle differentatioo'^hat^re drawn from the feview of literature in Chapter 1 1. ^Fin- 
al ly,theVlarf- subsection pre^ents^ta 

. Since the adjectives pejrceived, and objective will be used throughout the summaries to m^ 
^diff^r»9t signififcant other vjiariables^ It may be helpfuf to review the meaning of these two terms as 
used^mthis reporf. Pefceived significant other (variables refer to information iibpM significant others 
collected from the youth; and objective significant other variables refer to information about signifi-' 
<:antothet:s collected from significant others. ^ • ^ ♦ 



; Overview of latlent findings . Six results stand out as the most Important observations contained 
In the report: 



1 . Significant other variables were observed to be th^' most accurate predictors of career- ' 
choree variables (educsrtional, occupational, and home-career expectation (34, 35. and 
20).^ ' . 

2. Objective meifiiures of significant other variables provided more accurate predictions of 
educational and occupational expectations (34 and 3h), and led to closer approximations 
of the'causal chain model hypothesized In the Wisconsin model than did the perceived ^ 
nueasures. f 

3. 7pB home-career expectation (20) of females did not manifest strong effects on educational 

occMpatlonal expectation (34 and 35),, counter to hypothesis. 

4. Significant other variables did not affect educational and occupational expectation (34 
and 35) for females more strongly than was the case for males, counter to hypothesis. 

5. The multiple coefficients of determination In the equations for educational and occupa- 
tional expectation (34 and 35) for Blacks and females were lower than they were for White 
males. » ' • 

}6i ' The educational expectation of parents for their daughters (^3 and 24) and sons had stronger 
effects on tt>rl3aughter's or son's own occupational expectation (35) than did the parents' 
occupational expectation for their offspring (26 and 27). 

Sex role ^'^^''^"^^^'Q" ^^v<'y^>)Wf»; Two geneVal themes were drawn from the'literature on the 
socialization of females: (1) Role defiilftlons for females are ambiguous due to inconsistent sociali- 
. zation, and (2) females are more dependent on significant others than are males. For this study, It 
was concluded that the most ImpbrtiintTispect of role ambiguity of females concerns the ambiguity 
over the relative importance of occupational and home-related roles. Thirteen spgdflc hypotheses 
were drawn from these two theme$ and tested as part of the data analyses. Thesei^otheses are 
grouped below according to whIcK theme served at the^premise on which the hypothesis was based, 
and the empirical results for each hypothesis are summarized. The reasoning connecting each hypoth- 
esis to the premise was described in Chapter 1 1. and will not be repeated here, but the reader should re- 
call that the reasoning Isjnfo^al and should, therefore, be taken tentatively. 

Hypotheses associated with ambiguity over the relative Importance of occupational and home- 
related roles were: 

Hypothesis 1 : The effect! of all Independeht variables on occupational expectation (35) for 
females is smaller than tfte corresponding effects for miles. 

•hypothesis 2: The effects of all Independent variables on educational expectation (34) for fe- 
males Is smaller fhan the corresponding effects for males. 

The data analyzed In Chapter IV lent moderately strong support to these twp hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 5: All independent yarlablei affect occupational expectation for Black females more 
strongly than they affect occupational expectations fpr White females. 
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Hypotheiii 6: /> I independent variables affect educational expectation for Black fenfiales 
Mnore strongly than they affect educatidnal expectation tor White females.- 

Hypotheses five and six were|)ot supported by the data, but it should be noted that both hypotheses 
also depend, in part, on the claim dra^vn from the literature that Black females are less ambiguous 
about occupational roles than are White females. In addition, it was argued in Chapter II that career 
planning may be len salient to Blacks due to restricted carejsr choices stemming from discrimination; 
/this argument also tends to negate these two hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 9 : Home-career expectation (20) is positively related to occupational expectation 
ior ierr\B\es, ceteris paribus. 

Hypothesis 10: Home-career expectation is positively related to educational expectation for - 
iemates, ceteris paribus* 

Hypotheses nine and ten received very little support in the data. 

Hypothesis 11: For females scoring high on home-career expectation, the effects of all inde- 
pendent variables on occupational expectation should more closely approxi- 
mate the effects observed for males than is the case for all females combined. 

Hypothesis 12: For females scoring high on home-|i||^er expectation, thje effecl^ of all inde- ' 
pendent variables on educational expectation should more closely approximate 
the effects observed for males than is the case for all females combined. 

The data showed no support for either of these two hypotheses; in fact, females scoring high on 
home-(Jareer expectation were somewhat less like males than were all females cpmbined. This obser- 
vation held for both Black and White females. , " 

Hypotheses associated with the theme that females are more dependent on signif icafnt others 
were: 

" ■ • C ' ' ■ ' 

Hypothesis 3: The effect of significant others' educational expectation (23 and 24) of students 
on the students' own educational expectation (^4) is stronger for females than 
* for males. . 

Hypothesis 4: The effect of significant others' occupational expectation (26 and 27) of stu- 
dents on the students' own occupational expectation (35) is stronger for fe-- 
males than for male^ ^ 

Hypothesis 13: The home career e4qectation of significant others for girls (14 and ,17) affects 
^ the home-career expectation of the girls*for themselves.' , 

Hypothesis 1 3 was the only one of the above three that was supported by the data, but support for 
hypothesis 13 was weak. « 

The follow ing two hypotheses were associated with 9bth themes: J^;* 

Hypothesis 7: T^>e .effect of significant others' educational expectation for students on the 
students' own educational expectation is higher for Slack females than^for 
other subgroups ' . ' • 
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Hypothesis 8: The effect of significant others' occupational expectation for students on 

the students' own occupational expectation Is higher for Black females than 
for other subgroups 



Neither of these hypotheses was supported by the data, but like hypotheses five and six, they depend, 
in part on assumptions about the speciaJ circumstances of Blacks/ 

Detailed summary of findings. Three models were estimated in chapter IV, but only the last 
model will be summarized in detail, since it provides the best explanation of educational and occu- 
pational expectation (34 and 35). The first two models shall be presented briefly to maintain con- 
tinuity. ^ 

When an aggregate, perceived significant other vari^^ (28) commonly found in the literature 
was used, the following results were "obtained, genei'ally,Wross all race-sex subsamplps: 

> A. The direct effects of the significant other variable (28) on educational and occupational 
expectation (34 and 35) were weaker than obtained in the objective model 

B. The coefficients of determination for educational and occupational expectation were 
generally weaker than in the objective models c 

When aggregate, objective measures of parents' expectations for their children (22 and 25) were 
incorporated as the significant other variables, and the subjects' educational and occupational expec- 
tations were regressed only on the matching parents' expectation, plus mental ability (11), parents 
status (1 ), and academic performance (12K the following results were obtained: 

A. Relative to the model employing the perceived measure |28), objective expectations (22 
and 25) were better predictors of subject's expectations (34 and 35) 

B. Parents' educational expectation was sthe strongest )M>edictor of subjects' educational ex- 
pectation across all race-sex subsamples . ' 

C. With the exception of Black males, parental, occupational expectation (25) was the strong- 
est predictor of occupational expectation of subjects (35) 

D. Relative to the model employing the perceived variables (28), the objective model produced 
a greater increase in the coefficients of determination for educational expectation (34) than 
in the coefficients of determination for occupational expectation (35) 

E. The finding in "D" above and tile pattern of residual correlations between parental expec- 
tations (22 and 25), and the subjects' expectations for themselves (34 arid 35), suggested ' 
final model in Chapter IV v ' 

The final model estimated in Chapter IV employed the objective expectatk)ns of mother and 
father separately (23,. 24, 26, and 27) as significant other variables, and estimated the effect of all 
parents' educational and occupational expectations (23, 24, 26, and 27) on both educational and 
occupational expectations (34 and 35). The following results were obtained from this analysis. 



A. Among the subsamples of Blacks: 




1. Parental expectations for their children (23, 24, 26, and 27) demonstrated the same 
pattern of effects on educational expectation of females and males. The father's edu- 
cational expectation was strongest and mother'seducational expectation was second 



2. Father's occupational expectation (26) /provided the ttrdhgett effect on occupational 
expectation (36) of females, while mother's educational expectation (24) had the 
strongest effect on the occupational expectation (35) of males 

3. In general, some significfint other variable was the strongest direct predictor of both 
educational and occupational expectation^ for both females and males 

4. For both females and males, significant other variables were the primary source of 
indirect effect of all antecedent variables ' ^ 

5/ For females the effects of both socioeconomic status (1 ) and mental ability (1 1 ) on 
educational expectation were primarily indirect 

6. For males the effect of socioeconomic status on educational expectation was pri- 
marily direct and the effect of mental ability was primarily indirect. 

7. For both females and males the effect of socioeconomic status on occupational ex- 
pectation was primarily direct while the effect of mental ability was primarily in- 
direct * 

8. On both educational and occupational exfiectation, the effect of academic perform- 
ance was primarily direct for females and indirect for males 

Among the subsamples of Whites: 

1. Parental expectation for their children demonstrated the same pattern of effect on 
educational expectation for females and males with mother's edufcational expecta- 
tion strongest, and father's educational expectation second 

2. Father's educational expectation was the best predictor of females' occupational 
expectation, while mother's ec^ucational expectation was the best predictor of males' 
occupational expectation / 

3. As in the Black subsamples, sime significant other variable was, generally, the strong- 
est predictor of both educatibnal ari^ occupational expectation for both females and 
males 

4. Significant other variables wore the primary source of indirect effects of the antece- 
dent variables for both females amd males 

5. The effects of socioeconomic status (1) and mental ability (1 1) dn educational ex- 
pectation (34) were primarily indirect for both females and males 

6. " The effects of socioeconomic status and mental ability on occupational expectation 

(35) were primarilyjndirect fbr females, while the effect of socioeconomic status 
was primarily indirect, and th^ effect of mental ability was primarily direct for males 

7. Academic performance (12) aflected both educational and occupational expectation 
primarily directly for females ahd priiTiarily indirectly for males 

This model produced the highest coefficients of determination for both educational and^ 
occupational expectation of the subjects of all models analyzed in Chapter IV, for all race- 
sex subsamples. 
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The finding of Chapter V will be summarized in terms of their celeviince to educational and 
occupational expectation. This approach is taken because the primary emf>tiasis of this research Is 
on the f#mation of educational and occupational expectations. \ 

■i 

A. Horne-dlreer expecj^tion for females was not associated with strong effects on educational 
and occupational expectation, o ' 

B. Home-career expectation failed to demonstrate either strong or clearly interpretable re- 
sults either linearly or interactively for both Blacks and Whites. 

C. Parental, home-career expectation (14 and 17) for daughter had essentially no effect on 
daughter's educational and occupational expectation (34 and 35). 

D. Inclusion of parental, home-career expectation for daughter and daughter's home-career 
expectation (20) for sdf, in regression equations, failed to yield increases in the coeffic- 

^ -tents of-determination for either educational or occupational expectation over those pf 
the last model jn Chapter IV. " . ^ / 

E. A model in which the daughter's home-career expectation (20) was the ultimate dependent 
variables, parental status (1) and mental ability (11) were exogenous variables, and academic 
performance (12), mother's home-career expectation for daughter (17) and father's bgrne-career 

"■'w;pectation for daughter (14) were endogenous variables yielded only weak to moderate co- 
efficients of determination. The model dfd lend some support to the importance of paren- 
tal influence on home-career expectation of females, however. ^ 



. Implications for Research and Theory 

Four issuer are discussed in this section. The first issue concerns differences between career 
planning of females and Blacks and those of White males. The second issue concerns possible impli- 
cations of the observation that parental educational expectations foyheir children (23 and 24) had 
stronger effects on occupational expectation (35) than did parental occupational expectations of 
the children (26 and 27). Thirdly, the*findings regarding perceived and objective significant other 
variables are discussed. Finally, th^importance'of longitudinal data is considered. 

Career planning of females and Blocks . Of the thirteen hypotheses regarding sex differences in 
the career decision making process, only two received reasonably firm support in the data (hypoth- 
eses one and two). These two hypotheses stated that educational and occupational expectations 
(34 and 35) for females are less accurately predicted by all predictor variables than is the case for 
males. Empirical support was especially strong for occupational expectation, as hypothesized irr^ 
Chapter IL Failure to support the remaining hypotheses implied: 1a) that females are no more de- 
pendent on significant others in forming career plans than ^are males, and (2) home-career expecta- 
tion (20) is of little consequence in path models for females in which educational and occupational 
expectation are the ultimate dependent variables. 

These results suggest that the broad outlines of the career planning process for females may^ be 
similar to that for males. The fact that females' expectations are less accurately explained than/are 
males' may be due to tlVe arbitrary barriers against females in high-sta,tus occupations and to the fact 
that females do not automatically assume that they will have to be the chief "breadwinner" in the 
household. The fact that R-squ^ares were also uniformly smaller for Blacks' educational and occupa- 
tional expectations may also be due to discriminatory barriers in the job market. That is, both fe- 
males and Blacks may formulate their plans more tentatively, thus, giving those plans greater random- 
ness relative to factors that best predict the educational and occupational plans (34 and 35) of White 



males. Vhis line of reasoning is admittedly ipiBculatlve, however; it implies that measures of certainty 
of educaHonal and occupational plans interact with standard independent variables in the baseline 
. model. Most work with measures of certainty has failed to show positive results, however. 

While the broad outlines of career planning were found to be similar across race-wx groups, in 
that significant other variables were associated with the strongest effects on career plans (34, 35, and 
20), and home^reer expectation variablei^ (20, 27, and 14)^wpre not necessary in the models for 
females, numerous specific differences in the magnitudes of the path coefficients were observed. 
Perhaps the most\nteresting interaction of this type concerned variation in the relative importance 
of the mothers' an^ fathers' inf luencis acrodilp subgroups* From Table 9 (p. 42) it is apparent that 
the dominant parental influence on occupattc^l expectatfon was, in every subsample, due to the 
opposite-sexed parent. Thus, for example, father's occupational iaxpectation (26) was thtf dominant 
variable in the equation for occupational expectation (35) for Black females, while mother's educa- 
tional expectation (24) was the dominant v^ble in the equation for occupational expectation for 
Black males. This pattern was clear and consistent for all groups; hencri; it is worth considering as 
an empirically generated hypothesis to be checked with additional data. ' 

Educational and occupational expectation. In every subgroup except Black females, either 
mother's or father's educational expectation (23 or 24) of the daughter or son^had a substantially 
stronger effect on the progeny's occupational expectation (35) than di<^ pither parents' occupational 
expectation of the child (26 or 27); this is an anomalous result that demands further discussion. If 
the differences had been small, one might overlook them, but in every cfise (exceptBlack females) 
the differences were quite lar^e. Three possible explanations are offered: first, it is possible that the 
youth's educational expectation affects occupational expectation, and vice versa.. With the present, 
cross sectional data there is no satisfactory way to test this possibility. If educational expectation has 
a substantially stronger effect on occupational expectation than occupational expectation has on edu- 
'cational expectation, then much btthe direct effect of parents' educational expectation for the child . 
on the youth !s occupationaLexpectation appearing in our data may actually be due to an irKlirect ef- 
fect of parental, educational expectation that operates throug|ji the youth's educational expectation. 
The premise on which thjs speculation is based, however, seems somewhajt unlikely, viz, it tloes not 
seem likely that a youth's educational expectation has an effect on occupational expectation that 
is enough stronger than the reverse effect to account^qr the observations in the data. (See, however, 
Kerckhoff, 1971.) Youth\n;e generally a^ware that education is frequently a prerequisite for particu- 
lar occupations, thus a high school sophomore may, for example, reason that "If I want to be a teacher, 
I had better go to college." This^ype of thought process^)vould tend to generate a fairly strong effect 
of occupational expectation on educational expectation. 

A second possible explanation requires one to postule^e two unmeasured variables that have beeh 
referred to as "ambition" (Duncan, Haller,,ant^ Po/tes,'l968; and Porter, 1974). There is a substantial 
body of theory suggesting that career planning progresses from general tp specific (Super, 1957; and 
Ginzberg, 1951 ). Drawing on^his theory, assurhe that most high school sophqmores have formed a 
general idea that they "want to be somebody" ok they "just want to get by/' and refer to this general 
idea as the youth's ambition. The theory suggest^ that definite ambition develops before definite edu- 
cational and occupational expectation. Parents m^y also be more certain about the amount of ambi^ 
tion they have for their children than they are about specific educational and occupational expectation 
for the youth. It is possible that these two ambitioh variablesT-the youth's ambition for self and pa- 
rental ambition for the youth-serve as linking.mech^nisms bieitween the youth's educational and occu- 
pational expectation and parental, educational and occupational expectation for the youth) and that 
the youth's ambition directly affects her or his educational and occupational expectation, as shown in 
the following path diagram (see Figure 5). */ ^ \ ' / 
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Figure 5. Simplified path diagram illustrating the hypothesized place 
of ambition in educational and occupational planning. 



Since education is more immediate than occupation, and'educational attainment is a much sim- 
pler concept than occupational attainment, it is likely that ambition is translated more strongly into 
educational expectation than into occupational expectation. If this speculation is true, then the path 
model represented in Figure 5 would generate a stronger correlation between parental educational ex- 
pectation and the youth's occupational expectation than between parental occupational expectation 
and the youth's occupational expectation, these differences between correlations would tend to gen- 
erate results similar to those observed in our data. 

The third possible explanation indicates that differentfal measurement erKor may also account 
for part of the results. Education being a simpler concept than occupational status, one might ex- 
pect that educational expectation is more accurately measured than occupational expectation. If 
so, then the formula for "correcting a correlation for attenuation" shows that the difference in 
measurement accuracy would»tend to generate the observed results. The observed correlation be- 
tween parental educational expectation and youth's occupational expectation would tend to be 
higher than the correlation between parental occupational expectation and the youth's occupational 
expectation, because the first correlation contains only one unreliable measure, whereas, the second 
correlation includes two unreliable variables. 

Perceived and objective significant bther variables. A third issue raised by the research is the 
measurement and operationialization of significant other variables. If only the effect, of the perceived 
significant other van|ble .(28) on educational and occupational expectation (34 and 35) had been 
interpreted as signiffcant other infttience in this research, the conclusion would have been that sig- 
nificant others have virtually no role in the formulation of female's career plans. Analyzing.the 
effect of objectfve.significant other variable.s on females' career plans, on the other^hand, implies 
that significant other influence is the. most important factor in the formation of those plans. These 
findings suggest that use of objective significant other variables is the better approach. In fact, the • 
results reported here indicate that most status attainment research may have underestimated the 
effect of significant other influence since the large majority of research hasworked with perceived 
significant other variables (see Wilson and Portes, 1975). 
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It is important to hote, however, that the comparisons between perceived and objective sig- 
nificant other variables reported in this document are not based. on perfectly comparable measure- 
ments. The measurements usdf here follow those common In the literature; hence, the perceived 
significant other variable was composed of youth's perceptions of encouragement to attend college 
received from significant others and^^on perceptions of peer College plans, and the objective signifi- 
cant other variables depended on significant others' expectations of the youth. Consequently, 
comparisons in this monograph between perceived and objective forms are also comparisons be- 
tween encouragement and expectation. Some studies have shown extremely high correlations 
between perceived-expecfaf/on, significant other variables, and youth's expectations (e.g., Williams, 
1972; and 4<erckhoff and Huff, 1974). It is, therefore, concluded that theplative value of per- 
ceived and objective measurements remains an important issue to be resolved by future research. 
The implications of the findings from this proposed research are quite important. Perceived meas- 
ures are obviously much cheaper to collect, since parerrts.and other significant others do not have 
to be contacted—all needed information can be collected from the youth. In fact, the costs of 
collecting information directly from all significant others would probably be nearly prohibitive 
for national samples. ^ 

There is one research question that can be answered only with both perceived and objective 
measures of significant other variables. That question 1s: Do the expectations«or encouritfgements 
of significant others for youth operate through youth's perceptions of those expectations and en^ 
couragements? The symbolic interaction perspective in social psychology suggests that the answer 
is yes (see Hotchkiss and Scritchfield, 1975). Confirmation of the hypothefl requires perceived 
and objective measaremehts for tjje^m^ youth; the coefficients for objective measures must, thehj 
approach zero when the perceivedntfcurefs are st^t;isitcally controlled. 

-mt ' ■ 

i-ongitudinal data . The specif ic^^M|n of path models in this monograph has followed the well- 
established precedent in the status attornment literature of assuming one-way causal effects between 
the members of each pair of variables. This precedent has been challenged in recent papers, how- 
ever, (e.g., Hout and Morgan, 1975; Nolle, 1973; Woelfel and Haller, 1972), and^he authors of 
this report heartily agree that two-way causal effects cannot be eliminated on theoretical grounds 
for several variable pairs included in the Wisconsin model. However, the authors believe that there 
is no satisfactory method for. testing reciprocal hypotheses in cross-sectional data (econometric 
methods not withstanding) and have, therefore^ specified the models according to their best judg- 
ments about the dominant direction of causal effects.^ The ambiguity about possible two-way caus- 
atiorfltiat remains, however, punctuates the need for longitudinal data. Only with logitudinal data 
can one caWJ' out empirical tests to determine, for example: (a) the extent to which educational 
and occupational plans affect each other, (b) whether youths' career pjans have some effect on 
significant others^ expectations of the youth-while, at the same time being affected by significant 
others expectations, or (c) the extent to which academic performance and significant other varia- 
bles affect each other. ' * 

In addition, longitudinal data is essential to describe the process of career planning over time. 
Hypptheses in the psychologiftl literature indicating, that youth pass through stages of career plan- 
ning should be incorporated into the Wisconsin model and tested with longitudinal data. 



Policy. Implications 



Research findings regarding career-decision making are still to ambiguous to permit firm^licy 
recommendations. The present research is no exception, as indicated by the numerous qualifying 



remarks throughout this monograph. Consequently, any policy implication that may be drawn 
from the research should be considered as one input arhong many inputs that must be considered 
before policy phange \i carried out, and the results of policy changes should be carefully m^i- 
tored. 

Crites (1975) has argued that ability variables sUch as mental ability and academic perform- 
ance are the strongest determinants of career expectations. If this contention is correct, then 
there is little chance for intervention to help in career planning, since abiltiy variables are diffi- 
cult to change by policy decisions. The present research, however, challenges this view. Signifi- 
cant other variables werp found to exercise much stronger influence on career plans than ability 
variables. If the present findings are correct, then one is in a much better position to help s^- 
dents in career planning, since significant others' attitudes are more changeable than are abilii9\ 
variables. 

The research findings herein reinforce the frequent call to involve parents in education tb a 
greater extent than has been done in the past. Since parents apparently exercise strong influence 
on their children's career plans, career planning could behefit by increasing the amount of informa- 
tion about education and jobs available to parents. Schools could take a leading role in dissemi- 
nating such information, since school counselors generally have ready access to information that 
parents do not have. The information could bp distributed through numerous channels, including 
PTA meetings, parent-teacher conferences, and fliers sent home with students. In addition, schools 
could organize specif events intended to involve students, parents, teachers, and counseloVs in 
career exploration activities. Parents with particular expertise could ^be asked to give presentations 
at such events. For further discussion of techniques for involving parents in school, career-planning 
activities the reader is referred to a handbook entitled, "Involving Significant Others in Career Plan- 
ning: A Counselor's Handbook'*' (Burkhardt, et al.,* 1977). 
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FOOTNOTES ' 

} The reader is reminded that numbers in parentheses following variable names give the 
number of the variable m Table 1 and Appendix B. Definitions of variables can be found in 
either location. 

^See Curry et al, 1976, Appendix for defense of this position. 
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APPENDIX A 



ON THE COMPARABILITY OF THE SAMPLE 



imrbduction 

Selected data from the Columbus sample to pansuSdata in Order to identify 

ponible syttematic errors due to sampling, the cdmparison variables .include parental educational 
attainment, parental ernployment status, family type (intact; nojiintact), age c^f head of family, and 
faniily size: The census comparison areas include the Columbus Metropolitan Area, the Co4um 
S.M.S.A;, Franklin County, Urban Ohio, the No^rth-Central census region and Urbfi'n UnKed Stages. 
Census data were taken from the 19170 Census summaries. General Social arid Economic Ctiaracter- 
istics and Detailed Characteristics for the United States and for the State of Ohic^. thei census data / 
are based on a twenty percent sample of the ftopulation. All analyses are conducted within race ; 
sincei the sample is balanced by race end therefore not representative of the population on that^ 
1 characteristic. V / * ^ 

The precision of the comparisons is limited due td differences in measurement between^the 
sample and census and due tO nonavailability^f data. Limiting factors will be identified in the dis- 

. v Giission of each set of com^arjjionsi The lack of exact comparisons between the sample and the cen* 
.sus implies that inferences rptgarding the systematic error due to sampling must be made with 
icautson. The basis of infere;ice is the level of signif icance achieved by an appro|3d^ test statistic 

^ (;ioi[ each compariison. In thcf following analysis, either the two-sample.difference of proportions 

• > tesb or the two-sample Kolmogorov-^ 



Statistical Methods ' ' ^ ^ ' 

. Prkir to riBporting the results, a brief note on the statistical procedure is necessary. The Z-test 
of differenpeii binween proportions are compu^ by the following 



8 « 




P2O2 



Where Pi is the prqpOrtion reporting a particular characteristic in the census comparison area and 

p2 is the proportion repprtinp the same characteristics for the Columbus sample. 'Also, Qi - 1— 

and Q2 = P2; Ni and N2 are respective sample sizes. Sin!l:e the census N's are projected from a 

. percent sample, the Census projections were divided by a constant (5) 10 estimatethe sample size, 
and, the finite population <^rrection wjB applied. Thus, the above formula becomes: 



. ■ . \ ... . \y • r ■ 

. Where N ^ » projected size 6f thi total.populaitlon ift the OiniM oornlptirison arisa; ^rtd h * the $\tb 

of the wmplji gathered by the Genius Bureau, The Ta<?»r of 6 c6rrM»s for the fict th« 'th«<:<rrisu[s 
, reports projected the total population size (N^). the fthlte population multiplier it {jlveih by the 
tern(i^(N|-fi)/(Nf- 1). Sinc6n= 1/5N|. 




To wject a null hypotlieslsiby a non-dlrectrondl test at the .05 level, the reported Z Value vv^ 
have to satisfy: Z <-r.96,/t>rZ> 1.96. y 

Where comparisons tetween distributions is deWred, the Kdlmdgoiw-Smirno^ twito sarttple 
test is emplbyed (Siegel, 1956). The nop-dirfectiqiial test of dfffer*h<» is tibiwtitutid by cbmpirfsdn 
of the largest cajegorialditferencp between cumt^Tatiyiedisit'rlbiitldhs td tita vialue obtafned by the 
foilpwing equation. : ' 




"etitlcal » 1.36 / J-jv ■ ■ :^ 

Where and N2 are sample sizes for the census compaHton dhea iShd the Cblumbus sample>>e- 
spectively, and O^^^^^^ is the value that the maximum, obseri^, propbrtlon difference must 
exceed to reject at the .05 level of significance. VVheri the forrnula fis toKrectttJ fbr the inflated 
census N's, It becomes: ' 



^critical .1.36 l ^ t^^ (i/s 
"critical = 1.36 / . ^ ^ ^ 




"1"2 

The test employed for each set of comparisons; is Indidated In the discussion of thb comparisons. 
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EducatloMi Attalnif^ent . //' : . V . 

This section compares the educM.ional attainment of parents in the Columbus sample to the ^ 
educational -iftalhment ot adults in each of thtcepsus comparison areas. In brder to achieve cbm- 
iMrability b«]tween\he Columbuii sample arKl^sus data, two adjustments in the data were rhad^rTV 
The first was to^regate all pankrttiin the Columbus sample who reported training in vqcatipni&ih ) 
t^bli^lapl pttigrAmf with those receiving a hi(|h tehool diplon^ (See: Appendix C/p. 137 fc^r in- 
sthimemation of parents education.) This step Was talcen dBo the fact that vocationalrtechnical 
training is not reported by the Census as part dt^'regular'^hooling (See: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1970: Appendix B). The conriparisons are, ttjerefore, between the proportion of inpviduals 
cdmpleting twelk^e or fewer vaars of education.' 

Two limitations on tM comparability between the sample and census comparison areas should 
be noted. First, all census qata include adults twenty-five years old and older whereas the Columbus 
sample includes adults witlt at least one child inthetenth qrade. Secondly, the data for the North 
Central region is not prewnted by rural^^ . / 



O^proyents the proportion of individuals attaining twelve or fewer years o/e< 
and the base N on which theproportion is computed, by race and sex for the sample/Of parents 



and the census oomparisoh areas. In none of the race-sex comparisons is the sample significantly 
different from the appro(^riate comparison group in the Golumbus Metropolitan Ar^a. This suggests 
that systematic error due to sampling is unlikely. However, there are scattered significant dif fer- 
^enoes for three of the four race-sex groups wherJ comparisons are made to the other census areas. 
This suggests some limitatioi|s on the generalizability of the sample to places outside Columbus. 

Male Employment Status / 

This set of comparisons focuses on difference between the proportion of employed fathers in 
the Columbus sample dnd the proportion of employed males of the potential labor forc€t in each of 
thecensus areas. Limits to comparability include: 

1. North-Central data isf not presented by rural-urban residence. 

2. ^ Date for the census areas include males sixteen years old and olde/. 

As with the comparisons for educational attainrVielit, systematic error due to sampling is assessed 
on the basis of differences in proportions. 

^ Table 21 presents the proportions df employed males forth^e ColumbQs sample arKi census 
^^roupings controlling for race, fsjo significant differences obtained at the .05 level. The analyses, 
therefore, provide no evidence f^r ihe presence of. systematic error due to sampling in the variable, ' 
Cemployment status of fathers. r\ 

..'N ' : ■ - ■ 

Female Employment Status * » - ^. 

Comparisons of the employment status of fnothers in the Columbus sample to that of mothers 
iri th§j»nsus'are somewhat more exact than those for fathers in the Columbus sample. ThyjXdue . 
to /6^f€K^/^ census, employment-status data are available for mbthers of children ag^es six to 
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OF PERSON&COMPLETING TWEUVE OR FEWER YEARS OF SCHOOLING . 
AMOMQ PAI^ENTS IN THE COLUMBUS FEjMALE SAMPLE AND ADULTS 
TWENTV-FIVE YEARtfOmANp OLDER IN SELECTED CENSUS 
COMPARISON REGIONS JONThOLLING FOR RACE AND SEX* 
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*The upper figure in each cell indicates the proportion of individuals completing twelve or fewer yealwiteducation. The lower 
figure in each cell indicates th6 base n on which the proportion wasxomput^d. It should be noted that data rs not available by ' 
rural-urban residence for the North-Central Region. 
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TABLE 21 



PROPORTION OF FATHERS EMPLOYED FOR THE COLUMBUS FEMALE SAMPLE 
AND MALESSIXTEEN YEAfJJOLD AND OLDER FOR THE CENSUS COMPARISON 
V , REGIONS BY RApE* 



CENS,US AREAS 



RACE, 

♦ 1 


Columbus . 


'Columbw - . 
■> Mwrafolitin.; 

>t , ' ■ •■ 
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n -.^,735' 


n - 1,82^,380 


n ■ 13,208,499 


V- 32,536,31! 



pperfigi , 

3n vWjic^ M ^^8s computed. ItfsjIoQId also be noted that the Sata is not available by rural-urban residence for 



Ffieii^jpei^iptein ea^^^ WP°'^'°" of employed:males^e lower figure in each cell indicates the Wase 

the'North-eentralReflioft.jP C 

P (Pi - P2) < *^ ^ ,05 .NOTE: Ni? significant differences obtain.ed at this leyel of confidence. All comparisons are between 



the Columbus Sample 



• 4* 






[wen^hJ^f^rt^ age^HbvlsVVr, this cbmpa^^ is ftiM not exaot^ ^noe many mothers in the cen^ 
^ ^ 8US difta rmiyvnj^ havrGhildreil in ^.tenth grMd. Also, at with pthar cqmparitpnt, data is not 
/ available l3Ui{;ru^^ residdnc^ for the NqrthvCentral Redbn. Comparisons are mi^e within 

; ricialgroui^V/;^ .' ^ (J" - ' ■ 

f Table 2i rrresentV^jth^ dfta. As withriathers' employment status, /no statistically significant 
r ' . differences obtaine^ foK employment statu; betweeri motMt^ in the Columbus siample and thoMs 
in the cejisus comfiafrison areas. Thus, t^^ data show*nQ^ide(%oe of systematic tflimpling bias. 

Fam^ly:Typ6 . 7- . . V- * . ^ 



Cpmpa/isdns^ th^ Columbui saiTiple to t^ census area; the ^ ♦ 

COllimbus S.M.S.A.^ and^Pr'anklin County r^tons areoddt preseVited, because the census data are 
• not presented by rac^ and the Columbu^ sample isjbialanced^^^ The Columbus sample cannot, 
therefor^^ be ttimppred agai/^st the sampling fr^e^from whieh U wasdrawn. The North-Central 
data is not available by rural;urban r^id^^^ ; . / , ' ■ 

Table 23 presents the propprtion of intact famili^^forthe Columbus sample and for the Ohio 
; Urpan/ thjb North Cental ah^ prof n bv race. All differences are greater 

than woufdbe expected duetto randbm sampling. Further, tl:ieacfudl differences in proportlohs 
' ^between the ColUmbus^s^mple and the cehsus r^ions make it appear unlikely that significance is 
.due to dltfererroes between the Cplurr^bus^^^^ and other census regiohs. This lnfef^\ 

ehce^isi reiaforc^ % l\\e refat/ye of (ntact families for both Blacks and 

: Whites across the census areas available. Tim^ and funding liniits 

prohibit detailed e>(pjo{-a^ the po^ib^^ im^ of the unusual number of nonintact 

' f 9(71! lies for the Columbus sailnple. Hbwever, giv^nf the lack bf information, the findings of this 
' research should bi^ tal<eh moreftentativelyifian woujd normally be th^ case. Future reieah:h must 
7 confirm or^ontradict therri/ ^ r . 



Age'pistribMtion . . / / ^ • > 

As in the case of family type, data are availabte by ra($e on ag^ of lieads of families only for 
the Ohio Urban, the North Central^ add the Uroan United States census areas. Data are not livail- 
able by rural-urban residence fo^the Nbrth*C^htral Region.. ^* V 

Cumulative djjstribut ions of the age of head of family arcT pr^nted by race and family types 
fbr xHe ColuhrYbus sample and one of the census com parisoi^roups In each of Tables 24(a) through 
24(c)]. Jn no comparison by race and family type for gm(^o| the^ census regions do the curnulative 
distlTi^utions of the Columbus sample subgroups obtair^m significance. This sugg^s that 
although the sample is characterizj^ by an unus^l number p^oHintact families, the age distribu- 
tion of the heads of families remains essentiatty like\hat of tba^^pulation for both intact and non- 
intact families. This provides at Icfast minimal evidenc^bi^he.ppsdue to nonintact families is 
not confounded witli otheKcharaGter^iqs. ' a,"^ 

Family Size 

Data on family size are not avg|abfaby ag^f child TrvltKe, census reports. This siet of com* 
parispns is presented to demonstra^t^i^bility of Koliliorpg^^^ test to detect 





PROPORTION OP MOTHERS EMPLOYED POft THE COLUMBUS KMALE SAMPLE^ i 
ID MOtHERS QF CHILDREN SIX TO SEVENTEEN YEARS OLD FOR THE CENSUS 

COMPARISON REGIONS BY RACE*. ^ 
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CENSUS A^EAS 
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n * 44,386 


.433 
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.165 ' 
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nhe.UDper f ioure in each cell indicates the proportion of employed mothers. The lower f igur? celi mm» the baw or 
which the proportion was computed. It should also be noted that comDarison fo^ thfe North«r^ region Is not hcluded 
because the data are not presented by race for that region and the Columbus Sarrjple Is not proportional by race. 1^ com-. 

jiparhori is, therefore, Inappfoprlate. " ' » 

eP\9i''N <^^M NOTE: No significant differences obtained at this level of conlidence.Ap^^ 
' I ' ' . ' the Columbus Sample and ? census comparison area. ^ 




PROPORTION OF INTACT FAMILIES IN THE COLUMBUS FEMALE SA^PW AND \ 
AMONG FAMILIES WITH CHILDRiN tHrR^^^ ; 
IN SELECTED CENSUtf.eOMPAR^^ . 
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*Th«uppar figure In each C0il indicated the propoiliot^ of ir)ta(» MKes. T indtcatei the ball 

on which the proportion wk computed, It should eii6 be noted that con\parisons.for the Cotumbut Metropqiitah Ar^^ - 
Cdlunnbus, SMSA, and Franklin County.are not pres^rnid becaun d^lare not prjiented by racf fjMr theii ami Mxmiei 
the CbHifnbui iample it not proportionaf by race. ThAcprnparliort; are, thertifore, Inappwptiat?/ 

©P (P|v» P2I5 "»,.05.* N07ir~AB^omparisont^8 between the Coiunjbus sample and a ceniu! cbmpariiori area. , 



TABLE 24a 



LIES FOR THE COLUMBUS 



CUMULATIV5DI8TRIBUTIPN p} AGE P^H^AW OF FA^ 

FEMALE SAMPLE AND OFTHE HEADS OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDR6W 

A- SsAREACONT 




JHOJE. .....wvw...^,-..--...^ , - 

estimates greater than would be expected 

test for large samples, p <.05. (See Siegel 1956: 131) 
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TABLE 24b 



CUMULATIVE DISTR IBUTION OF AGE OF HEADS Of FAMILIES FOR THE COLUMBUS 
FEMALE SAMPLE AND OF THE HEADS OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
THIRTEEN TO NINETEEN YEARS OF AGE IN THE NORTH CENTRAL 
REGION CONTROLLING FOR THE FAMILY TYPE AND RACE 
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NOTE: ln.no comparison is the maximum categorical difference between the Columbus Sample and th< Jimsm 

estimates greater than would be expected due to sampling variance as tested by the Koimogoro|imimov non* 
. directional test for large samples, p COS. (See Siegel. 1956: 131) 
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TABLE 24c 



CUIUIUUTIVE DISTRIBUTION OF AGEOF HEADSOF FAMILIES FOR THE COLUMBUS 
FEMALE SAMPLE AND OF THE HEADS OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 

THIRTEEN TO NINETEEN YEAfeilF^QEm^ -r 

STATES^NTROLLINSTORFAMIiY TYPE AND RACE 
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Sample 
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Sample 


65+ 
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1.000 


1.000 


i.oix) 
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1.000 


AC OA 
45-04 
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.979 


' .988 


1.000 


.986 


.989 


.992 
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i.ood 


,\ 35-44 


.493 


.426 


.666 


.756 


.460 


.457 


■".520 


ii4- 

— 


Below 35 


.09.3 


.000 


.202 


.146 , . 


.043 


.022 


> .097, 


.1*90 


-H-T 

Sample Size 


'977,919 

»' 


'47 


497,869 


'41 


11,218,341 


92 


1,302,7^6 


21 



NOTE: In no comparison is the maximum categorical difference between thi Columbus Sample and the'Census 
estimates greater than would be expected due to sampling variance as tested by the Kolmogorov-Sntirnov 
nondirectional test for large samples, p - .05. (See Siegel, 1956; 131) 
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gross discrepancies between sampjes. This is due to the fact that the census data include all families 
with^at least one child df any age. Fanrijly size in the sample would consequently be expected to 
_be' larger^than _that_i_nihe^census, _ 

Tables 25(a) and 25(b) present cumulative distributions of family size for the Columbus 
sample and two census regions controlling for race. As expected^ all comparisons are statistically ^ 
significant. Inspection of the tables reveals that the differences are due to larger family sizes in the 
Columbus sample, as expected. * 



Summay and Discussion 



Of the variables examined only family type suggests potential bias due to sampling. WhiJe 
significant differences were obtained in the analysis of family size, they were expected and do not 
reflect on potential sampling, bias per se. However /the findings concerning intact fam flies (i.ej 
Columbus sample proportion of intact families is snialler than census proportions) do imply 
sampling bias which cbuld affect the results of the analyses. The results of any analyses of these 
data should, therefore, be held in abeyance pending future research. On the other hand, the relative 
absence of statistically significant differences between other variables in the Columbus sample and 
the census areas provides some basis for believing the oM potential source of sampling bias identified 
i$ not confounded with other variables. f ' 

A final note on the analyses of this appendix is warranted. The variables of central concern in 
the main text of this report are such that th^ir population paranieters ailb not identified in the 
census or anywhere else (e.g., parents' expectations for child). This means that the analysis of 
this appendix provides only a minimal basis for inference regarding the possibility of sampling bias 
among the variables analyzed in the main text. The inference must follow the reasoning: If there 
is no evidence of sampling bias for most variables which, in the opinions of the researchers, are rele- 
vant to the variables of central concern, then there will probably be no sampling bias among the 
variables of central concern. Obviously, this argument does not rheet stringent standards of de- 
ductive rigor. 
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TABLE 25a 



eUMUtATIVE 6rSTmBJkiTI0N OF FAMILY SIZE FOR TN|COI/UMBUS FEMALE 
SAMPLE AND THE OHIO URBAN CI^SUS REGION CONtROV '"^"^ ^'^'^^ 

1^1 ^' ^ ' — ^ 



.ACK 




Family Style 



,vCensus 



Sample 



7+ 



1.000 



1.Q00 



».819 ; 



.445 



.698 



.266: 



.525' 



.151 



.284 



.084 



Sample Size 



165,191 



11 



•P (Dj = O) < = .05 where Dj is the maximum cumulative djfference between the 

(Siegel, 1956: 127-136). 



TABLE 25b 



CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION Of' FAMILY SIZE FOR THECtUJJMBUS FEMALE 
SAMPLE AND THE URBAN UNITED ST ATE^ CONTROLLING FOR RACE 
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TE 
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Census 


Sample 


Census 


Sample 


7+ " 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


1 .000 
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.789 


.445 


.918 


.638 


■5 ' ^5.-. 


.667 


*.286 


\ .817 


.433 


4 


.502 


.151 


.627 


M42 


3 


■ ' ■274\^ 


.084 


.324 


.024 


Sample Size 


^ 3,352,258, > 


119 


28,524,966 


127 



*P (Dj = 0) < .05 where Dj is the maximum cumulativ^ difference between the samples 
(Siegel, 1956: 127-136). 
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, \ ^ ♦ APPENPIXB €^ 

" / ■ ^ ^ y : . ' . ■ ■. ■• ^ 

• OPERATIONAL DEpftMITIONS AND DESCRIPTIVE 

STATISTICS FOR ALL VARIABLES 

This appendix describes the operational d^initiohs for every variable used in the body of the^ 
report. Each of the definitions Redetermined by responses to pne or more items on the question- 
naires; all items entering into the definition of a variable arejfeproduced verbajim in Appendix C. 
The operational definitidns Contained in this appendix refer to the items that are displayed in 
Appendix C.^ Items are referenced by numbpr within questionnaire, th? five questionnaires being 
SID (student's questionnaire), EDSO (Educational Definers for Sielf and Object, completed by stu- 
dents), ODSO (Occupational Definers for Self and Object, completed by students), PI D- 1 (father's 
questronnaire, completed by fathers), and PI D-ll (mother's questionnaire, completed by mothers). 

In addition, means find standard deviations are reported for each variable, and cbrrelations are 
pr^ented for every pair^f variables. All descriptive statistics are presented separately for each sub- 
group (Black fenriales, Vyhite females. Black male^aod White males) and fpr the combined samples. 
Statistics reported for thfe combined sample cannot he interpreted as popUl^ti6n estimates since the . 
samples are stratified by sex and raqe. For females, two sets of data are included— one set for the 
comparisons with males, and one set for^the analyses in Chapter V in which rio comparisons with 
males were carried out. ' 

The opiy[ational definitions are summarized below. For all cases in which variables are defined 
as averages ^ more than one item, the composite score^was calculated as a missing-data average; i^e., 
whenever information for some of the component items was missing, the average of the items for 
which information was present defined the score for the composite variable. This p^jj^edure is justi- 
fied on the grounds that partial information is better thian no information. , 
, . ' ^ ■ ■ .. . ' • 

The first five variables were measured for the samples of females and fof the samples of males/, ' 

a ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ' , f • 

^ . . ^ .1 , , Y %^ 

1. Family status (SES) . . . defined as the average of the standard scores for father's ^Qgupa- 
tional status (variable 2), father's education (variable 3), and mother's education (variable 

2. Father's occupational Status (FO) . . . defined as the Duncan SEI score (Duncan, 1961) 
associated with the occupation listed by the father in response to an open-ended question 
requesting that he identify his current job (PID-j, q; 6). When the father's report of occu- 
pational status was missing, an estimate based on the student's report was substituted 
(SID-I,q. 1). Bivariate^ regression analyses for each subgroup were carried out in \^h]ch. the 
father's report of his occupation was the dependent variable and the student's report, the 
independent variiable. Missing observations were skipped over in tbese calculations. The 
resulting regression weights were applied to the student's report to estimate father's occu- 
pational status when the father's report was missing. One may question whether regression 
weights calculated from available data can be legitimately applied to missing data. Only if 
the missing data is random is the prqc^edure strictly justified. However, it was decided4hat 
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using student's report is preferable to assuming that no information abput father's ikcu- 
, pation is available. ^ ^ ' s I 

3. Father's education (FE) . .\ determined by the father's r'esponse to a closed-ended quels- 
^ tion (PID-I, 22) inquiring about the highest lev^el of education" completed. Theassigl)- 

ment of scores to education are included in the/eprdduction of the^qM0stion in y^ppendix 
C. When the father's response was missing an estimate based on the student's report (SIO 

I, q. 2) Vvas substituted. The procedures for establishing the estimate were identical tp the . 
procedures used for father's occupational status (variable 2). 

4. .Mother's occupational status (MO) . . . defined as the Duncan SEI score (Duncan, 1961) 
associated with the occupation listed by the mother in response to an ppen-ended'question 
requesting that she identify her current job, if employed '(PID-I I, q. p). When the mother's 
report was missihg, an estimate based on the student'sTeport was substituted (SI D^l^q. 3). 

- The procedures for establishing the estimate^re'identical to the procedures used for 
father's occupational status (variable 2). 

5. Mother's education (ME) . V . determmed by the mother^s response to a closed-ended ques- 
tion (Ptp-I I, q. 22) inqtliring £)bout the highest level pf education completed. The as's^n- 
ment of scores to education are included in the repi^bductipn of the question in Appendix 
C. When the mother's response was missing an estimate based on the student's re|3ort 
(SID I, q. 4) was substituted. The prcjp^edures for establishing the estimate were identical 

*F>rocedure^AJsed for father's occupational status (variable 2). 

6. Mother's work status (MWS)'. . . determined by<mother's response to two questions (PID- * 

II, q's. 5 & 7). There are three. levels in MWS-n)bt working = 0, part tfme work =1, apd. 
full-time work = 2. (This variable is included only fpr mothers of female students.) 

•* * ■ ■ ' * 

Variables seven through twelve were measured for the female and male samples. 

7. Family size (FS) . . defined by the number of chifdren (including the respondent) tn th§, 
family, as reported by the student (SI D-l, q's. 5 & 6). Each respondent was asked to list 
the age of each of her/his brothers and of each of her/his sisters. Family size was deter- 
mined by counting the number of ages listed and adding one to include the respondent. 

8. Number of brothers (#BRO). Each student was asked to list the ages of each of her/his 
brothers. This variable v^s defined by the number of brothers whpscf ages were listed by 
the student (SI D^l, q. 5). ^ 

9. Number of sisters (#SIS). Each student was asked to list the ages of eac() of hl^/his sisters. 
This variable was^efined by the number of sisters'whose ages were listed by the student ' 
(SID-I,q.6). \ \ 

10. Family type (FT) . . . b^ed on the student's response .to a question a^ing whether both 
parents lived in the home (SID-I, q. 7)V Family type has two categories— intact home == 2, 
and broken home = 1. 

11. Mental ability (MA) . . . meafeured by the Henman-Nelson Test of Mertfal Ability (Henman 
and Nelson, 1942) administered especially for the study. 

12. Academic performance (AP) . defined as the average grade earned in academic subjects 
by^h^Xtrd ^ durirt o>rt^her freshman year. NurT)bers were assigned to grades on a 
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; yl^ scale ( A * 4, B « 3, C « 2, D « 1 , and F = 0). Grades were taken f i(om school 

, records/ ij ' ' ' ) ' 

Variables 13 through 21 were measured only for the ferpale samples. ; " 

13. Fiither's expected age at marriage for daughter (fMA) . , , based on the father's response 
to a question asking him to indicate the age at which he would prefer to see rfls daughter 
get married (PlD-1 1 , q. 23K Ages were coded as listed; cbllapsed age categories were nbt 
created. ^ , 



f * 




14. Father's'home-career expectation for daughter (FH-CE) s . . based on the fathef's choice 
from a list of five alternatives, each of which descrfb^s a different combination of emphasis 
on homemliking and paid employment. The two extreme categories indicate fulUtime ^ 
* 'homemaker and full-time emp?<^yment without marriage and family (PID-I, q. 27L This 
variable is intended to measure the father's expectation for his daughter after reaflitv| con 
straints have been considered. V 

is; Father's general home-career orientation (FH-CG) . . :%fined by the average df the father's 
V responses to five Likert iterhs designed to measure the preference for homemakeir and paid- . 
^ employment roles for wonpien (PID-I, q's!^8 thfough,32). The items are intended to mea-^ 
surethefather'sgene^afattitude, making|io reference ' ' 

46. Mother's expected age% marriage for daughter (MjA^/l) . / . based on the mother's response 
fo a question asking herto indicate the\age a^hich she >9)ould prefer to see her daughter 
get married (Pi b-lvq. 23). Ages wertctded as listed; collapsed age Categories were not 
created. ; ^ 

17. - Mother's home-cai^eer expectation for daughter (MH-CE) . . . based on the niother's chpic^ 

from a list of five alternatives, each of which describes a different combination of emphasis 
on homemaking and paid employment. The two extreme categories indicate full-time ^ 
homemakerand full-time employment without marriage and family (PID-II/9, 27). 
Th|s variable is intended to measure the mother's expectation of her daughter after reality 
constraints have been considered. v 

18. Mother's general home-career orientation (MHrCG) . . . defined by the average of the 
rpother's responses to. five Likert items designed to measure preference for homebaker 
and paidremployrtient roles for women (PID-ll,q's. 28 through 32). The items afe intended 
to measure the mother's general attitude, making no reference to her daughter. 

19. " Dagghter's expected age at marriage (AM) . . . defined by the daughter's response to an 

open-ended questicSFTrequesting her to indicate how old shefeK^»ected to be when she 
marries (SID-I, q. 10). ^Responses were scored in years of age; collapsed categories were 
not used. 

■ ■ < . ' ' . , 

20. Daughter's home-career expectation for self (H-CE) .. . , based on the daughter's choice 
from a list of five alternatives, each of which describes a different combination of emphasis 
on homemaking and paid employment. The two extreme categories^ indicate full-time 
homemaker and full-time employment without marriage and family (SI D-l, q. 13). This 
variable isvigtended to measure the daughter's expectation iregarding tier relative emphasis 
on home and career during her adult life. 
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21. tim^y^H^^ orientation (H-CG) . . . defined by the a^rage of the ^ 
ddU^ five Likert iteins deisigned to measure preference for homemaker 
/idrld p^^ 14 through 18). The Items are intendcid 
; ;to,|Yi^^sure the daughter's general attitlide, making no reference to her personal plans. 

The i»iTialh|ng variables were measiire^ for {he samplesof femalQS and for the samples of males. 

22. ftarehts''e^ucat expectation for daughter/son ^EEP) . . . defined as the average of the 
mother's aiw^ther's educational expectation for their dauther or son. as reported by each 
narenr (Variables 23-and 24, respectively).' 




Father's educational expectation for daughter/son^ StF) . . . defined by father's response 
jtQa'closed-ended question requesting that l^e indic^e the highest level of education that 
he expected of hi? daughter or son (PID-*!, q. 34). The variable is intencled to measure the 
father's educational expectation for his daughter or son after reality cdnstraints are con- 
sidered— in, contrast to tine father's desire for his daughter of son if no constraints, such 
as lirnited finances, existed. v ^ 

24. IVIother^ educational expectation for daughter/son (EEM) :\ . defined by the mothfer's^^ 
response to a closed-ended^uestion requesting that shj^ indicate the highest level of edu-' " 
ted^r'her ( 



cation that she expected^ rWjl^^ son (PID^ I, q. 34). The variable islntended 
/ to measure the mother's edM<JatmnJ^5^^ for her daughter or son after reality con- 
^■'•^tfaints-acgCQnsidered— the mother's desire for her^aughter or son if no 

^ constraints, such as limited. finances, existed. 

■ ' i' ' _ . \. ) . " ■ ■ . 

25- Parents' occupation^l expectation for daughter/son (OEP) .\ . defined as the average of the 
mother's and father's occupational expectation for their daug 
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occupational expectation for their daughter or son, as reported by 
each parent' (variables 26 and 2^7, respectively). " . ' 

Father's occupational expeuation for daughter/son >(0E) ;, . defined as the father's re- 
sponses'to a version of the Oequpational AspiratioixScate (Haller and Miller, 1971) in 
which all item stems of each of the eight questioniwere changed to refer to the dauther . 
or son, rather than to the respondent (PID-I, q''s. 3B through- 42). - ^ , 

27. I^lother*^ occupational expectation for daughter/son (OEM) . . . defined by the mother's 
. responses to a version of thl§ Ocqppatfonal Aspiration Scale (Haller and Miller, 1971) in 

which all the item stems of isach of the eight questions were changed to refer to the 
daughter or son, rather than to the respondent (PI D-l^, q's. 36 through 42). 

28. J Aggregate perceived significant^other variable for education (PSOE) . . . defined as the 

' average of variables 29, 32, iand 33. This variable reflects parent and teacher encourage- 
ment^o attend college and peer plans to attend college, as perceived4)V the daughter or 

5ion. " ' . . A 

29. Perceived parental educational encouragement (PEE) . . .'defined as the average of variables 
30 and 31. This variable reflects parental encouragement to attend college, as perceived 

by the daughter or son. * * 

30^ Perceived father's educational encouragement (FEE) . i . based on the daughter's or son's 
r^spor>seto a question asking how much encouragement her/his father had given her/him 
•to attend college (EDSO, q. t). Five Likert -type resp6nse alternatives were provided. 
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31. Perceived mother's educational encouragement (MEE) , . . based on the daughter's or son's 
response to a question asking how much encouragement her/his mother had given her/him 

/to attend college (EDSO; q. 2). |ive Likert-type response alte^'natives were provided. 

32. Perceived Jteacher's educational encouragement (TEE) . based on the-student's response 

» to a question asking how much encouragenr^ent her/his teachers had given her/him to attehd 
college (EDSO, q. 3). Five Likert-type responise alternatives were provided. . \ 

' 33. Perceived peer college plans (PR) . . . based on the student's response to a question asking 1 
for her /.his impression of the proportion of her/his peers who planned to attend college 
(SID-I, *q. 19K The student was asked to check one of four response alternatives. 

34. Daughter's/song's educational expectation for self (EE) . . . defined by the student's response 
to a closed-ended question requesting that she/he indicate the highest level of education 
that she/he ekpected tofrchieve (EDSO, q. 6). The variable is intended to measure educa- 
tioi^al eijsectation after reality constraints have been considered.' , 



Daughter's/son's occupational expectation for self (OE) . . . defined as the Duncan SE I 
^ score (Duncan, ig61)jassociated with the occupation listed by the student in response , 
to an open-ended question asking that she/he list the occupation that she/he expected to 
obtain (ODSO, q. 3). The variable is intended to measure occupational expectation after 
reafity constraints have been considered. , 

36. Race of student (RACE) . . . defined by two categories-Black and V\<hite. The race of 
'' eaph studeht was determined from school records. . , 



2t. Se£2l^ild2Ill(SEX)r^ 

Means, standard deviations, and tqrrelations for all variables and. for each subgroup are 
^ported in Tables 26 through 35. Tables 26 throu^ 28 contain data only for the femalja studen^ts, 
and the remaining tables permit femalie-male comparisons. Slight discrepancies betvyeien the data 
in the first three tables and the remaining data occur due to the fact that the firs| three tables-include 
^'responses frOm the ^o schools for which no data were gathered from males. 
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TABLE 26 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS 
FOR BLACK FEMALES: ALL VARIABLES 
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NOTES: 1) The data in Table 26 are based on the full sample of Blaick females, including the two 
schools from which no cjata were collected for males. 2) Variable number^ in the table 
correspond to the variable numbers in the list of variables presented in the first part of 
this appendix. ^ 
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V , , TABLE'27 ' 

MEANS/STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIQNS 
F^Ofl WHITE FEMALES: ALL VARIABLES 
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NOTES: 1 ) The data in Table 27 are based on the full sample-of females, including the two schools 
froril which no data were collected for males. 2) Variable numbers in the table correspond 
to the Variable numbers in the list of variables presented in the first part of this appendix. 
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MEANS, stANDARD DEVIATIQNS. AND CORRELATIONS 
FOR ALL FEMALfeS: ALL VARIABLES 



NUMl»M,;rif LASL'S *• 
VAKUrvLE 



1 

2 ■ 
3 
A 
1> 

"< 

"9 
10 
11 
12* 
1 J 
lA 

, 15. 

n 
in 
19- 
I C 
21 
2i: 
c3 




3A 



, Mr ANs 

-0,07Ab 
< ,9PAA 

1 .0,i 

A ,63A1 .. 
1 ,76A2 

1,67P9 
96.1020 

23.?9IA 
;.A<^69 
3.?>2P7 

^2 ?.r)6CA 
2,68 57 
3.^7 71 
'2; .Z«'l'2 
r,P</39 
3 .f>A78 

. ^>,65 60 

5.6 33?, 
^'♦.LliZ 
5A,1{'6I. 
I ,2939 
3.i>A]7 
A,A797 
3.72< 1 
79 

3,5>C»v? 

2 .5610 
it>,37AO 
t-A ,t AP9 

1.51^3 



DEVIATIKNS 
0,7Q06 

2. A? 6 3 
19^010'. 
1,772'9 
0'.9A22 • 
2.3P11 

1 .A2tA 

12.A552 
0,r307 
2.»>P09 
C'.96A6 

0,i^R61 
?.6P,A6 

0.71 lA 
3.0 II 2 
(J.';?16 , 
0 .^.?09 ' 
'?.lAf)3 

■„. .2. 

2 .2Ay6 

7. 9 A 27 
, 9.101A 
f .7670 
0.60^9 
- 0.7i:Af - 
O.f'ACA 

-1 ;d??.a 

0.7008 
0.9 7P.*; 
^-.3331 
21 .1866 
O.'jOOP , 



NOTES: 1 ) The data in Table 28 are based bn the full sample of females, including the two schools 
from which no data were collected for males. 2) Varible numbers in the table correspond 
to the variable numbers in the list of variables presented in the first part of this appendix. 
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TABLE 29 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS. AND CORRELATIONS 
FOR BLACK FEMALES: SUBSET OF VARIABLES 
AVAILABLE FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



NUMBER OF CASES 

VARIABLE, 
NUMPtP. ' 

2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 

.9 
10 
11 - 
^ 12 
22 
23 
24 

" '25 ' 

26 
* 27 
28 
29 
30 

■ 31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



1C7 



MEANS, 

-C.2 216 
2 7. 16 4«9 
6.6363 
30.68 07 
6.7671 
f .2336 
2.C3 74 
?.2?43 

1 .t)S14 
<?1 .1 300 

2 .3253 
6.4 13.8 
6.7222 
6.3012 

55.91 2^ 
<^5.0h^.9 
56.50i3 
:i.6 4 4I 
4 .M68 
? .8333 
5.2430 
3.5'^ 34 
2 .7664 
l^.Vf 13 
5~' .10b9 



STANDAKD 
DEVIATIONS 



C 

19 
2 

17 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 

IC 
0 
2 
2 
? 
8 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

21 



.7134 
.571C 
.05M 
.3710 
.74b2 

.7P3: 

.6190 

.'♦907 
.1043 
.h:06b 
.il75 
.54 33 
.45 31 
.7676 
.'■-5 35 
.40t 3 
.5F4t. 
.760'* 
.P7P(S 

.ini 

.9^60 
.5215 
.2 79-. 



NOTES: 1) The data in Table 29 are based on the subset of 12 schools for which data was gathered 
from both males and females. 2) Variable numbers in the table correspond to the variable 
numbers in the list of variables presented in the first part of this appendix. 
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•0,20?1 


•0,0609 


T 


0.?77<> 


0.21 S3, 0,30«3 


0.4032 


1.0000 


-0.375* 


•0.2354 -0,3507-0.1391 


? 


-0./fc5? 


■0.22 Jl 


V 1 V t 7 ^ , 


-0.1904 


-0.3754 


1.0000 
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VI ifc 1 1 


-O.OtPO 
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0.7*33 






A A1H 


9 






V t U| (1 1 


-O.?0?l 


-0.3,507 


0.62*6 


0,7389 


, 1.0000 




10 


•fl.:ti41, 


-0.1 07^ 


-0»20^4 


-0.0699 


-0.1397 


-0.0121 


0.0326 


■0,0610 




11 






0.11P3 


.0.0b65 


(u242Ji 


-0.31 00 


-0.1445, 


-0.3349 




12 


0.1C31 




0.023^ 


-0.fi64B 


0.1679 


-0.0551 


•0,0468 


■0!0408 




22 




0.0071 


0,1023 


0.///8 


0,2*05 


-0;2*13 


-0,0730 


•0.2653 




23 




-O.GM? 


O.liOZ 


0.3237 


0.1641' 


-0.3311 


•0.2384 


•0.2533 


-A l^OA 


24 




0,01 60 


O.lf/91 


0.3667 


. 0.27?b 


-0'.?03l 


-O.0294 


•0.2470 


A TH^^X 
"lU, ",1 


25 


0. m 


il.WOO 


0.12f4 


0.3604 


0.3211 


-0.32 ''8 


-0.0731 


-0,3738 


-0.13*2 


26' 






0,'l6fl7 


0.3^31 


0.3005 


-0,2241 


-0.lil44 


•0.28O3 


•0.12''O 


2? 






0.0P71 


0.3??6 


0.27*6 


-0.2«51 


-0.0545 


-0.3440 


•0.1016 


28 


0.0726 


0,07U 


0.n!)6 


0.0jJ6 


•0.006* 


-0.1417 


.-0.10'96 -0,1174 


■0.1501 


29 


0.(775 






■ 0.1*6? 


•0.0363 


-0.1958 


•0#164?i 


_ A 1 1; J. 1 


0.0151 


30 


0. m 


0»1563 


Oi0922 


0.0^66 


0.12*0 


-0,2794 


"lii/lOU 


^A ^AAA 

*0.?0*'0 


■A Ahtf) 


31 




M PVU 7 / 




0.1516 


-0.110* ■ 


-0.1031 




■0,1129 


A \ttt 

ni^if45, 


32 


<m 






0.O755 


-0.0191 


-0.1421 


-o»iozi 


•0.1 17^ 


A 1 A n't 
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33 


o.ni7 






-0.1112 


0.0350 


0,002" 


A A ^ 1 A 

0,0230 


*0,fll67 


At/ Si 


34 








0.27«J1 


0.1(112 


-0.25*8 


^•1315 


-0,2S3l 


' O1O307 


3S 


0. l^^h 

1 


0 * i 1 f)n 




0.1o3C 


0.?*6« 
• 


•0.2060 


A A 

0.0237 


-0.3360 ' 


0.0962 




. 25 


26 


27 


28 




3D 


31 


32 


'33. 


1 


0.2400 


0 Jrts/^' 




0.0726 


0.0275 


0,1346 


•0.0ft46 




0#13!>7 


2 


(i.njon 


OiOJf? 


O.IIM 


0.076* 


•0.0P9* 


0,1563 




•A A^Ot 


A AAlf 


3 


0,l?f4 


flilfilj] 

* ■ ■ 4 V V 1 


COftTt 


' 0.1356' 


-0,0346 


0,0922 


W).1228 


•0.1012 




4 


0.2<n4 


0.3^51 


0»i72A 


0.(135* 


0.1463 


0.0488 


0,1516 


0,07S5 


_A 1 1 1 A 


J 


0.?ill 


0,300") 




•0,1)064 


•0.0363 


0.12*8 


-0.1109 


•0.fll<)l 


A A4CA 


7 


•C.??sfi 
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-0,1417 


-0.l95e 


-0.2794 


-0.1031 


•0.1421 


O1OO2*) 


8 


•0.1711 


-0,0144 




-0.1096 


-0.1645 


-0.25PO 


•0.0529 ' 


•oao2i 


A A^^A 


9 


•0.?73B 




•0.3440 


-0,117* 


•0.1563 


-0,2010 


■0,1129 


•0.1173 




10 


•C.I3A2 


-0.1 




0,1507 


0.0151 


-o.ooei 


0,1845 


,0.1002 


0.1476 


11 




0.3270 




0.1961 


0.0649 


0.0278 


0.1478 


0.0443 




12 


0.]411 




VI 4 J&7 


0.2054 


0.2371 


0.1066 


0.2481 


0.1707 


A A4 1 i 


22 


< O.M20 
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V i^C vV 


0.2P37 
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0.2629 


0.0883 


0.0859 
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23 


0,6;i6 




A.40AA 

Ul^TflC 


0.3575 


0.2576 


0 . 37 90 


0,0450 


O.I6OI 


0.P4P6 


24 


P.ltV2 


0.1)LSh 


0.4Q17 


o.;*ie 


0.1566 


0.1556 


0.0877 


0.0015 


A 4i 1A 
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0.6923 


0.9269 


0,1734 


0.1526 


0.2130 


0.0366 


0.03«B 


^ ' 1 j 5 " < 


26 


C.{S23 


I.COCO 


0.55f2 


, 0.1667 


0.1388 


0.3754 


•0,1328 


O.f408 


C.0607 


21 




0.5iS2 
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fi.1540 


0.1221 


O.C66<) 


0.1040 


•0.003? 


C.1614 


28 


0.173* 


o.un 


0,1!) (tO 


1.0000 


0.6426 


0.6449 


0.40SO 


0.7224 


0,6794 


29 


n.li26 




0.1221 


.0.642(/ 


l.OOOO 


0.7086 


0.7710 


0.3806 


0.0551 


30 


C.a3C 


0.375'. 


0.0669 


0.6**9 


0.7086 


l.OOOO 


0.1265 


o.*r?3 


0.2640' 


31 
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-0.13i8 


0.1040 
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0.7710 


0.1265 


1.0000 


0.1fi66 


•o.owo 


32 


(/.O'M 


0.1406 


-O.0O32 


0.7224 


C.3t06. 


0.4P23 


0.1866 


l.OOOO 


'0.15P6 


33 


U.13e2 


0,')6<)7 


0.1614 


0,6794 


0.05M 


0.2640 


•0.0260 


0,1586 


l.OOOO 
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0.40*5 


0.4135 


0.3735 


0.2742 


0.J2f? 


0.1002 


0.2514 


0.2349 


I 


0.2717 


('.JifO 


0.2303 ' 


0.0632 


0.06H 


0.1568 


0,0081 


0.1334 


•0,0344 



0.2549 
' 0.2331 
0,1183 
0.086! 
0,2426 
-0.3100 
-0,)44! 
•0.3349 
, 0,1799 
1.0000 
0.37(1' 
0.1919 

n.2or6 

O.1703 
'' 0.2409 
0.3270 
0.1758 
0.1961 
.0.0640 
0.0278 
0.)478 
0.0**3 
0.?*P7' 
0.126* 

o.i5ta 



34 

0.1214 
0.1011 
■O.OOt* 
0,2791 
0.1812 
-0.25*8 
■0.1315 
-0.2531 
0.0307 
0.1264 
0.24*5 
0.6557 
0.6336 
0.6350 
0,*7f2 
0.40*5 
0.*n5 
0.37)5 
0.2742 
0,3282 
0.1002 
0.2514 
0.2349 
. 1 ,0000 
0.3663 



0,1831 
Oil472 
0.0234 



0.1679 
-0.0551 
-0,0468 
•0.0*06 
0.076'? 
0.3761 
1,0000 
0.2620 
O.l/H'O 
0,2400 
0.1*11 
0.15*7 
0.1329 
C.2054. 
0.2371' 
0.1066 
0.2*fll 
0.1797 
.0.0314 
0,2**5 
0,1207 



' 0,1396 
0jOO7* 
0,1023 
0,3578 
0.2*05 
-0.2*13 
-0,0730 
•0.2653 
-0.0131 
O.lVlV 
0,262*' 
1.0000 
J.0307 

0,9110 
O.M2fi 
r.643l! 
0.5200 
0,2837 
0.2016 
0.2629 
O.OBOj 
■[.('(■Mi 
O.i'lR.? 
0.6557 
0.2C35 



35 

0.162* 
^O.llOO 
0,0075 
0,1630 
0.2*69 
•0.2060 
0.0237 
-0.3360 
0.0962 
0,15*8 
., 0,1297 
0.2835 
0.3333/ 
0.2652 
0.2117 
0.3600 
0,2?C3 
0.0632 
0.0635 
0.1568 
0.0081 
0,13?*, 
•0.0344 
. 0.3663 
.1.0000 



23 

0,{)934 
•0.0617 
0,1507 

'(1.323,7 
,0.1f4(i 
•0.3311 
-0./}h4 
-0.253; 
-0.1*PO 

o.:'flr6 

0.1(189 

0. '(?')7 

1. fiOOO 

o.??9r: 

0.f,i36 
0,6? 17 
0.49W, 
0.35)5 
0.2176 
0,37% 
0.0*50 
0;16'yl 
' 0.?si'h 
0.6336 
0.:i333 



0;n6? 

• o,oieo^ 
fl.iooi 

0.3667 
C.2725 
-0.2031 
-0^.0294 
-0.2',79 
0.0383. 
0.1703 
0.2490 
0.4580 
■0.2/90 

0.154 

0.*"<I7 
1/0.2*18 

o.i:.f6 

0.1 ilf 
I».0f77 

r.(-oi5 • 

0.?*20.' 
. 0.6350 
0.2652 



TABLE 30 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS/AND CORRELATIONS 
POR WHITE FEMALES: SUBSET OF VARIABLES 
AVAILABLE FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



NUMt-E" Pi- CaSSS = 119 







STANDARD 




M.E ANS , 


DEVIATIONS 


1 


0.03f 5 


0 •f'A i Jl 


2 




2 2.6*'^1^ 


3 


7.21 16 


2.6^^7 




3t •6769 


1^.7617 


5 . 




1 .VAl 9 


7 


^.1765 


^ 1 1 


& ' 


1 .l^th 


, 1 •?lt'j 


9 




1.27i>r 


10 


l*79b? 


o.4C3r 


11 


100 •71' 99 


12.11^'^ 


12 


2 .50 IP 


0 . 1 9 1 


22 




1*7903 


2 '3 


A .^-7^4 




24 


^.3182 


2*0361 


25 




T.Alfo 


26 


5?*'->^16 


^•lO^ 2 


27 


3^ .709? 


e .23S7 


2b 




0.60^5 


29 


^.3 361 




io 




O.je07<J 


31 


5 .cOCO 


l.C3?3 


32 


?.576? 


0.7669 


33 


2.3900 


0*93 17 


34 


1^.7^ 7^ 


2 .0262 


35' 


. 52.^7^:2 


' 2 1.1 11:. 6;. 



NOTES: 1) The data in Table 30 are based on the subset of 12 schools for which data was gathered 
from both males and females. 2) Variable numbers in the table correspond to the variable 
numbers in the list of variables presentedin the first part of this appendix. 
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0.83(2 


0.2440 


1.0000 


: 0.271? 


0,1320 


0,3886 


0.3096 


32 U.:'09?. 


0.2-54 


013131 


0.7U6 


0,3604 


0,3295 


0.2712 


I.OIWI 


0.2922 


0.4238 


0.1761 


»33 O.JiiO 


0.27'.5 


0.3458 


0.76^7 


' 0,3258 


0.4397 


0.1320 


0.292\ 


i.rooo 


0,4662 


0.2IM 


34 0.46:0' 


0.3444- 


0.4676 


C,fJ67 


C,5280 


0.4763 f 


,0,3fR6 


0,4?38| 


0,466? 


1.0000 


0.4O10, , 


35 0.22>9 


0.09t3 


0.2725 


0.3129 


0.3437 


0,2378 


0,3096 


0.1761 


0.25'l 


0.401D 


i.oopo 



TABL E 31 

'MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS 
FOR BLACK MALES: SUBSET OF VARIABLES 
AVAILABLE FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



NUMEE?^ OF CASES - 



117 



V AKl AbLS 



MEANS 



ST AND ART' 
DFVIATinf-S 



V 



1 


-G.17 2J 


0 .7040 


2 


3?, 177." 


21.17f>0 


k 


6 .61S3 


2 .C15P 


2.{?797 


8 .3''76 


5 




1-P114 


7 


A , p F 03 


2 .^669 


8. 


r.l7 70 


1 .bOM9 


9 


l.<y739 


1.^673 


10 


1 .7f-C7 


0 .41t-6 


11 




13.6173 


12 . 


1 .7blO • 


,0.f278 


22 


^.1216 . 


1 .i^5f 4 


23 


-.ir?2? 


1*7303 


24 


3.95>61 


1 .67^0 


25 


^ 5A.09A6 


9.94o0 


26 




ll.'v9*S<' 


27 


.&3 .3t f.9 


10.67^7 


28 


3.40 17 


0,6373 


29 




0 .fcBftA 


30 


' 5.646P 


0.3334 


31 


A .129? 


C .0396 


32 


3.'Jl33 


0.P4<.4 


33 


2 .7217 


- 1 .CO^p 


34 


lt:.?5-17 


. 2 .m5 7P 


35 


5 1 .?«26 


26 .055< 



NOTES; i j The data in Table 31 are based on the subset of 12 schbols for which data was gathered 
from both nnales and females. 2) Variable numbers in the table correspond to the variable 
numbers in the list of variables presented in the first part of this appendix. 
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Ta*31-Cont. 

- . codi/iTioN mn 



1 

2 
3 

k : 

J 

? 

a 

■9/ 
10 

n 

12 
22 
23 
24 
23 
26 
27 
28 
,29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
31 
35 



1 

t.CGOO 
C.7403 
6,?70e 
-0Jk61 
0,'Si^ 
>0.1fC4 
-0.H7V 
■u.lSl 
0.C(26 

O.U'P7 
0. iJ<i,H 

o.<n* 

0,//f6 

ii.;it< 
0.1 :i7 

It. (1123 
0.1A32 

i(.;75<i 

0.;777 



2 

0.7403 

;.9000 

0.43OP 
-O.'OSfti 
0,2026 
-0.1072 
-O.lV'f, . 
-0,001)7 
6."ti2?3 
U.2;M 
11,0375 
O.PO?-* 

.0.20ff 
• 0.13;'3 
0.1710 
0.0777 
-0.10'i7 
-0.1173 
-0.O6C5 
-('.1303' 
-0.0276 
-C.1132 
0.1'* ft2 
C.223^ 



0.7706 
0,43'Jfl 
1,0000 
-0.0100 
0.3^!)6 
-0,16A7 
-O.t/i07 

-o.O'.r7 

0.03b4 

0.2813. 

0.1113' 

r.21'^6 

0.1500 

o.iev2 
o.ob'^o 
o.oorib 
n.ifiis 

O.C'»20 
0.h56 
•0.02^8 
0.1111 
0.2203 
0,2663 



k 

•o.o^ej 

-0.0100 

l.OOOO 
-0.0302 
•0.^71 

O.G!''! 
-0.1172 
,-0.0005 

0,0197 

^MZ 
-OiOflP. 

o.uon^ 
-0.1U)3 

O.0fi.?6 
-0.1271 

O.I^7V 
-0.03P? 

0.0382 

C.'l22f 
-0.0570 

0'.07«*2 
-f>.0,7'>3 

O.OfU 
-0.1579 



5 

(),75A? 
0.?026 
0,?fc56 
■0.03P? 
l.OOOO 
■0.167'» 
■0.1336 
-0.2057 
-O.0B95 
0.22« 
0.1 ua 
O.AOCS 
0.315fl 
0.3f'?6 
0.2977 
0.1535 
0.3121 
0.1I'31 
0.1717 
0.0^58 
0.2238 
O.0t69 
'0.1774 
0.2316 
0.2278 



7 

-0.1804 
-0,1^2 
-0.1647 
■O.0471 
-0.1674 
l.POOO 
0.710R 
0.6861 
-0.?83fi 
,^.1491 
.-0,1728 
■0.2316 
-0.333? 
-0,1610 
-0.0233 
-0.1006 
0.0210 
0:0235 
0.0754 
0.0202 
0.0762 
-O.OlOf 
0,0259 
-0.1191 
-0.1023 



,00 







2) 


2b 


* 21 


28 


29 


30 




1 


0.2(66 


0.2406 


0.256'6 


o,i3eo 


, 0.1117 


0.02.25 




.2 


0.1323 


o.nio, 


. 0.0777 


-0.1017 


-0.1173 


-0.0605 




3 


0.1146 


0.1B42 


0.0858 


O.ftSSS 


0.1058 


0.0420 




4 


C.0(>e6 


-0.1271 


0.1479 


•O.C:iR2 


0.0382 


C.1?2P 




5 


0.,H77 


O.IIH 


0.3121 


0.1(31 


0.1717 


0.0<.56 




7 


-0.0233 


-0.1006 


0.0210 


0,0235 


0.0754 


0.0?ft? 




8 


0.1242 


r.09(-7 


0,0695 . 


-0,0i2v 


0.029C 


0.0302 


\ 


9 


-O.IOP? 


-O.lfcj? 


-o.otco^ 


1 0.0;.04 


0.0113 


•0.0326 


10 


-O'.COb 


-0.061)5 


•0,0399 


*0.0715 


-0.1(1 74 


-0.0128 




U 


0.:i(06 


0.2'>^0 


0.?AP7 


O.0M2 


0.004? 


0.0218 




12 


0.?453 


0.3055 


0.321P 


0.0P32 


0.2116 


,0.1965 




22 


0.^785 


0.5106 


0.^558 


0.1243 


0.1688 


. 0.1410 




23 




O.t'.tl 


0.4716 


0.1072 


0.0931 


0.0M6 




24 


O,!505 


().4096 


0^55P6 


o.m7 


0.1963 


0.1705 




25 


1./CC0 


O.P'-f4 


r.Wto 


n.n6l5 


0.0635 


0.0220 




26 


l/fif4 


1.0000 




-(1.1168 


-0.1336 


-0.17P2 




27 


y.t6f0 


0,37fV 


'1^0000 


0.1275 


0.1P64. 


O.1410 




28 


0.0(15 


-O.lKb 


0.1275 


1.0000 


0.7241 


0.6360 


29 


0,0h35 


•0.133^ 


I'.lbfri 


0.7i4l 


l.OfCO 


,0.8187 




30 


0,0220 


-0.17f2 


0.1410 


0,ti60 


0.8187 


l.fOOO 




31 


0.1167 


-0.0411 


0.l7f7 


0.5M4 


0.fi'*5 


0.3M4 




32 


0,v:-<)4 


•0.1121 


0.07'5't 


0.707!" 


0.362? 


0.3759 




33 


-0.004) 


-fl.ObJO 


0.0i<<6 


0.7f.79 


0.3573 


0.2040 




34 


0.?037 




0.3692 


0.^3135 


, 0.2778 


0.287S 




35 


0,3*44 


0.199? 


0.3853 


0,1003 


0.076J 


0.0091 



^8 

-0.1975 

•0.1498. 

-0.2607 

0.0.191 
-0.1336 
0.7iOfl 
1.0000 
0.1060 
r0.31''3' 
-0.1183 
-0,0957 
-0.1542 
-0.1887 
-0.0OE7 
0.1242 
0.0987 
0.0695 
•0.022O 
0.0298 
■ 0.03O2 
-0.00,86 
0,0791 
-0,0609 
-0.O623 
-0.0809 



31 

0.1432 ■ 
-0.1303 
0.1456 
-0.0570 
0.2238 
.l».0762 
-0.0086 
0.0267 
-0.2327 
-0,0324 
0.1835 
0,1412 
0.0727 
0.1509 
0.1167, 
-0.0411 
0»17P7 
0.5614 
0.8295 
0.3514 
1.0000 
0.2252 
0.2966 
0.1758 
0.1335 



, 9 
^0.1641 
-0.0907 
-0.0487 
-0.117? 
-0.2.057 
0.6861 

0. 1060 

1. nooo 
■0.1365 
-0,1?24 
•0.1175 
-0.19U 
•0,2568 
•0.1512 
^-0,1%2 
•0.1432 
-0.06 fid 
■ 0.0304 

0.0113 
-0.0326 
: 0,.0267 
-0.0804 

0,00157 
-0.1332 
-0,0159 



10 

0,0026 
0,0223 
0,0384 
-0/0005 
-0.0895 
-0,2838 
-0.3103 
-0.1365 
1.0000 
0,07?P 
--0.0004 
-0.1 2P0 

-0.O335 
' -0.1 20? 

-0.06^8 
•0.0605 
-0.039^ 
-f;.0715 
-0.1674 

-o.oi?r 

-0.2327 

0.0'ir6 
' -M0fl4 
-0.0607 
-0.0718 



* , 32 

0.0864 
i'0.0276 
-0.0248 

0,070? 

,0.0869 
-O.Oiep 

0,07oi 
-0.0804 

o;oi86' 

0,1025 
.-0.'>228 
0.0045 
' 0.0203 
0,0501 
0.0394 
-0.1121 
0.0794 
0.7078 
0.3623 
0.3759 
0.2252 
1,0000 

o.?3ef2 

0,1134 
0.1049 



33 

'0,l?tl 
.-t.113?. 
0.1111 
-O.O?"*? 
0.1774 
O.W'9 
-O.OPOO 
, MJ0<)7 
, -0.6'OH' 
-0.0032 
0.0425 
0.07f5 
0.08:8 
■ 0.0745 
-O.OOM 

•0,0650 
0.0?O6' 
0.767O 
0.357J 
0.28*0 

.O.20f6 
0.230? 
1.0000 
V0.2'7?7' 

• O.flUS 



11 

0.7441 
0.2813 
0.0197 
0.2?4? 
-0,1491 
-0.1183 
-0.1?.24 
0.0728 
1.0000 

0.4018 
0.32 10 
0.?8?? 
0.3507 
O.I8C6 
0.?960 
0.3487 
0.0512 
0.f.04? 
0.0216 

-0.0324 
0.1025 

-0.0032 
0.2369 
O.I6O8 



34. 

0.?754,;l 
0.1982 
0'.2?03 
0,0044 
0.2316 
-O.liol 

.-0.1322 
-0.0607 
0.2*69 
0.3141 ■ 
0,44PP 
0.A091 
0.4464 
0.3037 
0,1582 
0.3692 
0.3135 
0.2^7f 
0,?'«78 
0.)75(' 
0.1'1?4 
0.2727 
1.0000 
0.4235 



12 

0.1087 
0.0375 
0.1913 
0.1812 
0.114P 
■0.1728 
-0.0057 

•O.llVy. 

-0. 0004^11 
0.4018 
1.0000,, 
0,4633 
0.3''0) 
0.4143 
C.34M 
0.3O55' 
0.3218 
0.0832 
0.2116 

■0.1965 
O.IP?5 

-0.0??P 
0.0425 
r.3J48 
0.3102 



35 

0,2777, 
0.?234 
0.2663 
•0.1579 
0.227? 
■O.1023- 
-O.O'O" 
•0^0159 
•0',0718 
0,1(90 
0.5192 
0,5228 
0.3705 
0.5i8l 
0.3444 
0.1002 
0.3853 
0.1003 
0.0765 
0.0091 
0.1335 
0.1049 

,0.0165 
0,4235 
■1,0000 




TABL^ 32 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS 
FOR WHITE MALES: SUBSET OF VARIABLES 
AVAILABLE FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



MUMl-EK OF CASES = 



r3^ 



VARIABLE 



MEANS 



STANDARD 
r>EVlATin.vS 




0 
2A 
? 
7 
1 
1 

, 1 
1 
C 

12 
•0 
1 
1 

- 1 
9 
10 
10 

0 
0 

c- 

0 
0 

1 

? 

26 



IFF 

.7005 

.3737 

.2106 

.PI? 33 
.!:6A*? 

.64 6 A 
.2793 
.12^7 
.0333 

.f IZfi 

.6S0P^ 
.0 213' 
. A 0 i t 
.^231' 



NOTES: 1 ) The data in Table 32 are based on the subset of 12 schools for which data was gathered 
from both males and females. 2) Variable numbers in the table correspond to the variable 
numbers in the list of variables presented in the first part of this appendix, 
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ERIC 



Z6 




TaWii-Cont 




■ } ■ 

1 

) 

4 
5 
? 
8 

i 

10 

U 

12. 

22 

23, 

24 

25 

26 

■nr. 
li 

.)i 

32 

'33 
34 
35 



■I i. 



coniKUTiDN mn 



. .. i, 

1.0000 

0,I512' 

0.7t> 

76, 1476 
-J.WiO 

O.jfti- 
0.6179 

'*0.if41 
O.J7it 
ft.Jill 
(l.j??? 
0.4^38, 

/ (>.im 

v; 0,3-j4<. 

• o.m.7 

0.C7* 
Cites 
0.MP7 



■ ^ I , 
r0.8!l2 
1.0000 
0.6163 
-0.1401 
0.50f4 

-0;t46i 

^0.0775, 
-0.1?16 

.•o.Oi'il; 
O.isil 

'.'0,17!)6 

0;41'74 

' [\m 

0.3i84 
' 0,3606 

0,3017 
• (i,4()i|? 

•0:.0C7i 
O.A'^43 

.•f.,3Vf6 



' ^4 

-0.0924 

;:9<:l:*ci 

-0.10i7 
l.COOO 
0.C141 



io;o434 

-0,U90 

■O.P'7:J5., 

o-.o7'rd' 

O.KOO 
0,0M'4 

;!60 
m 

?0.C.F03 

-0.17(17' 
•0.1736'' 
•O.lWl 

0.0:30 
■0.0fl?7 
•0.0657 

0.1062 



0,7874 

0.5C04'"' 
0.4774 
0.0141 
1,0000 
-0,090* 

-o,iie6 

-0,0574 
•0.1379 

■0.3AiB 

0.2796 

'0.4655 

0.4 344'' : 

0.40f3'" 

0.260i) 

O.Z2(i6 

[),24S6 

o'i?oe5 

0.2532 
0.2262 
0.2M6 
0.r556 
0.?53fl 
0.2110 
'C.2ef9 



-0.190) 
•0.1461 
•0.2077 

.O.POBl 
-0.0904 
1.0000 
■ 0.7299. 
0.7016 
0,0325 
•O..2820 
-0.1553.., 
-0.2491 
-0,0992 
-0.:26P4 
-0.?9?5 
-0,1635 
-0,3051 



-0,1/07 
tO.1796 

-0.P477 
-0,0949 
-0,2^63 

-0.2539: 
-0.?i0T: 



•6.l4tT 
•0.0'ti! 
-0.16P 
0.0434 
' -0.1 1 86 
0.7299 
1.0000 
0.0740 
-0.0259 
-0.2731 
-0.0907 
-0.??!l7 
-0'.1029 

-Gi2176 
-Oi3126 
-0,2530 
-0.2539 
•0,1956 
■0^1348 
-0.1676 
-0.0741 
-0.1718 
-0,1295 
-0.1633 
;-Da965 



'! ' ' f ■ 

'•0»U76 
*0.1316 ' 
-0.1481. 

0.0395., 
^0,0574 

0.7016 
. 0.0'740 

l.OOOO 

0.0484 
' -0.1 349 
-0.0938 
r0,'l^29 
-0,06/6 , 
-0.1"3 
.-0..l?0^ 

0.0071 
-0.2038 
-0.1630 
; -0,0496 
-d,0797 
-0^0144;: 

0,0022 
•0.\?449 
-0.1fi87 
■■•0.2605 



•0.C645' 
0,10?6 
■D.03f9 
•0,1379 
0.0325 
-0.0250, 
'0.04r4, 

'loooo.''; 

-0,049B'. 
0.0209 
■0,05"7 
-0,0511 
■0,C7^7' 

-a.j60q' 

-0.0164 ■ 
*t).l558 
t\M^ 
0,0465 
0,f493 
.-0,0043 
0.0463 
O.Pldi 
•0,03^0 
•0,144'J 



11 

0.3551 
0.4375: 
•^,1608 

'0.34?8,. 
•0.2820 
-0,2731 
-0.1349 
.-0.0498., 
: l,C0<i,Oi'' 
0.5lh'3' 
0,5842 
0,4921 
, 0,5451 ' 
0.4I'63 
".0,43,28 
0.4527 
0.4973 
0,3416' 
0, 3.408. 
0.3082 
0,1731 

, 0.5054, 

0,5?2.4 
0,4834 



,oi'30«i5 
0,1756 

-0^0,735 
n'i^796 
-04553 

0V07 



•P.P«38 
0.0209 
0.5103 

0.523? 

0,4118 

0,4'*2y 

0.4471 

0.3221 

0,4^6j6' 

0.3521 

0.268b 

0,2662 

Of 26,11 

•i'?.n6 

0,2715 

0,4f)lR 
0.21PP 



ft.M7,| 
0*4014 

0.5535 

0.0110 
0,4655, 
•0.2411 
,-r.2?.37 
•0,162" 
•0,05W 
ft,5r42 
0,52^2 

U'm 

0..«C04 

C,V116 
0l6Hti8 
0.6323 
■ 0.h?77 
O.fdlS 
0,54''l 
C,4(i<'5 
0.5411 
O.207O 
0«'.9J2 
0',7f.5fi 
0,602,6' 



p.54W' 
0,4] 74 ■ 
0.4fW, 
0,1000 

0,4344 

•0.1029 
•0,0^76 
•0.fi511 
>,49?1 
0,^*118 

'km 
1,0000 

C.6056" 

■ msdi 

0.f6M) 
0.W12 
0,49,P3 
0,4759 
0.4075 
'■fK4f,f,.] 
n,?Ot!'' 
0.3625 

o.fm 

. OV4592 



r.4722 .; 

0,0414; 
0.406^, . 
-0,2684 ■ ■ 

-o.ri7t 

-0.199'J 
-(1.0757 , 
0,5451 ' 

wwp 

■fliVlj/r-'- 
'(i,6f;6 

I'f'l' . 
(i.t7>l ■ 

0.4717 :• 
0.56^2 

f.6noo 
• i.m' 

0.4f"i 
0.57M 

o.ifdp „;• 

0.44H, 
f..7r.f5'' 
0.6004 



J? 



ERIC 



0,3756 
0.35t* 
0.3010 
fl.0360 
'".iiOS 
-C.iW5 
••O.jUfr 
•C.'liCi 
-OJ609 
^ '0.41-63 
0.4^.71 

0.(405 

0. !:.751 

1. ^tOOO 
O.'W 
0,.M38 

o,4«'e7 

ii.43lil 
0.4152 
0.*S97 
0. 2457 
0.3(62 
p.<034 



■ ■:: li 

0,3511 

0.3606 

0,2712 
•0.020E , 

0,2206 
•0.1635 
-Ov2530 

0.0071 
-0.0164 
'O.432I. 

0.3221 

0,6323 

0.6640 

0.4717 

0.9041 

1.0000 

o.62i'l 

0.i2!i9 

n.45fl 

0.4612 
0.4035 
0.2960 
0,3868 
0.5363 
•0.15O 

.1 ■ M. ^ 



0.4375 



28 

0.4438 
0,4O4t 
0.3753 
•0.0646 
0,3065 
•P.2239 
•0.19.5,6 
•Oii630 
0,044f 
0k'4';73 
0.3521 
0.6015 
0.4983 
0.6000 
0.4987 
P.;2P8 
0.4)43 
I'.OCOO 
0.7165 
0.66,17 
0,6644 
0,l')84' 
0.^051 
0.6258 
0.5157 



2) 

0,3518 
0.3306 
0,2;66« 
-0.1707 
0,252? 
-0,1207 
-0,1348 
^0,0496 
0,0465 
0.3416 
0.26H6 
0.5491 
■0,475'> 
0,5595 
0.4351 
0.4561 
0.3e42 
0.7165 
l.OODO 
C.9U3 
0,9?3P 
0.2OO5 
0.3508 
0.5429 
0,3770 



■ 30 

pm 

. 0.2824 
-0.?d22' 

-0.1730; 

0.2'262 
•0.17^ 
-0.1676 
•O.0797 
0.1493 
0,3408 
0.2662 
0,4'9')5 
0.4075 
0.4859 
' 0,4152 
0,4612 
0.3423 
0.6637 

0. 1183 

1. COPO 
0.7134 
0.2215 
0,3132 
0,5ft3« 
0,3J13 



31 

0,3344 
0.3303. 
,0,2481 
•0.14tl 
0,?516 
-0,0477 
'.0,^741 
•0,0144 
-0,0043 
0,3082 
0.2611 
0,5411 
0,4881 
ft,5701 
0,3997 
0.4035 
0,?728 
0.6644 
0.9338 
0,7134 
1,0000 
0,1606 
0,3)70 
6,5285 
.0,3785 



32 

0.1267 
0.0071 

o.iio?. 

0,0330 
'0.1556 
-0.0949 
•0,1718 
0,(i022 
aj0463 
0,1731 
0,2116 
0,2079 
0.2068 
0.1808 
0,2457 
0,2960 
0,1P49 
0.5984. 
0.2005 
0,2215 
Qi'16n6 
1.0000 
0.2294 
0,224? 
0.149? 



33 

(i.4274 
0.4343 
0.3661 
-0,0827 
0,2^38 
-0,2361 
-0.1295 
•0.2449 

o.pioi 

v(i,5fl54 
0.2715 
■ 0,4922 
0,3625 
0,4084 
0.3Pt: 
0,3P68 
0.3125 
O.POtii; 
.,0.^508 
''Oi3l32 
. 0.''370 
'0,2294 
1.0000 
0.5278 
.0,5245 



. 34 
0,4609 
0.3986 
0.4479 
-0,0657 
0.2910 
•0.i53« 
•0,1633 
-0.1887 

•0.0320 ■ 
0.5224 
0.4018 
0.7650 
0.6694 
0.7065 
0.6034 
0.|i?63 
0.572? 
0.625R 
0,^39 
>0.fOJ9 
0.5285 
0.2243 

' 0.527P 
1,0000 

j 0.5446 



35 

0.4187 
■0,3<)09 
'0,:3703 
0.1062 
0.2659. . 
-O,.3107 
•0,1965 
•0,2^05 
*C,I'<40 

0,>3* 
0,2188 
0.6026 
(i,459? 
0.60C4 
' 0.4538 
0,3563 
0:4375 
0.51S7 
0.3770 
0.3313 
i.37P5'. 
0.1492 
0.5245 

0. 54*6 

1. WlfO' 




* TABLE 33/ 

ME ANS, ^/aN D a R D DE V I ATI ONS; AN D tfO FjllR E lXtI ONS 
Fpft ALL FEMALES: SUBSET OF VARIABLES 
/ AVAILABLE FOR MALES AND FEMALES . 



( 'a 



NUMf.fR OF CASES = 



V ARI AbLE 

dumber' 

1 ~ • 

2 

5 
7 
8 

9 . 

io ■ 
.•v:A 11 

12 

22 ■ 
23 
V. 2 A 
25 
" 26 . • 
27-.. 
• 28 
: 29 
30. 
31 

.32 ■ 
33 ; 
34 

■35 
36 ■ 



MFAWS 

-tV.08 62 
3^. . Af 21 

'..6770 

ii80d? 
1.90:m" 

9t''.2i6P 
2.A1ES 
5 .72 00 
3.6026 
'3.7AO*; 

' 5-^". 12AP 

3.5.336 
.^♦,^690 
3.7217 

2 .'■)<-56 
?.5 70n 
1 . 3319 

1 .^;.;'6¥« 



ptVr^Tl'nr.s 

0. 79 A 7 
22 .3A1 r< 

2.^Ui 
. 18.9h2e. • 

1 .795? 

2 .^9(.;: 

1. A3;;- 

O.A67C 
'12.1P31 
0.P161 
2 .1726 
■ 2 .3 582 
2 .3719 
B.06 37 
0.2 6->E) 
S.7flP3 
0 .6031 
0.7/^?^ 

-^1 .0:176 

0 .7P 13i 
0."7w<. 
2.351S 
21.?^*-'« 
O.bOOA 



NOTES: 1)r ThG data in Table 33 are based on the subset of 12 schools for which dat;a was gathered 
from both males and females. 2) Variable numbers in the table correspond to the variable 
numbers in the list of variables presented in the first part of this appendix. 



I' 

2 
J 
I 
J 
1 
I 
» 

11 
12 
22 
23 

Ik-. 

ly- 
u 
ii 
II 

29 
30 
31 

33 
34 , 
35 
3i 



1 
2 
3 
4 
$ 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 
12 
22 
2] 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



■,■ ■; I- 

l.tOOO' 
ti.(OH 
0..|f»7 
O.J('4J 

•o;;vjo 

•ft.lMI) 
•0,1(4.71/ 

{)♦ If.? 

0,1156 
'f/.lP71 

.•o.;7i6 

0.0700 
«. 1-510 

o.iMe 



25 
O.lil? 

o.mi 

-0.('249 

-o.ni4 

•o.ioco 

0.2123 
0.',(j7 
0,'.M3 
O.iOVb 
l.OCOO 

O.;b04 

o.;«(f 

(^.35M 
0.1378 

u.;io 



■ t. 

0.(014 
I. 0000 
6,5«|'» 
0.3518 
,0.3?^9 • 
-0.2806 
-0,1692 
•0.21)7? 
0.0419 
0.3916 
C.2iVfl 
0,1312 
0.1479 
O.lfip 

\i,m 

0.1225 
0.^242 

o.iino 

0.2153 
O,030b 
0.1242 
0.2079' 
0'.U76 
0.0236 
0.29ft7 

- 2o 

0».1'Z56 
0.0525 
0.0953 

o.oeci 

0.1614 
■0.0O(,3 

■0,fi7tO 
4.074? 
•,0.C0iE 
0.3? 14 
0.2406> 
0.49f3 
0,46P7 
0.4212 

o.iie4f> 

• 1 . 0000 
C.52V8 

ti:9-.o 

0.2276 
0.3RI3 

('.dno 

0.2!fi^ 
•0.2095 
■0.3732 
'HI .2111 
-(».07J9 



CORKIUnONKMIIIII 

■3'^" .4' . 



0.8S37 
0.5919 
1.0000 ' 
0.3963 
0.472? 
•0,1P24 
-0.1394 
•0,11(10 
•0,0999 
0.3070 
0.2U4 
0.301.0 
O.J407 
0 ,2604' 
0.161? 

omi 

0.1fl22 
0,30'>7 
0,1063 
0,24fl5 
C.059S 
0.0651 
0,3570 
0.1665 
0,1135 
0,1210 

Ir 

0.1871 
0.1225 
0.1822 
0.1846 
0.1475 
•0.1194 
•o.no25 
-O.lioii 
-•0.093? 
0.?643 ■ 
n.lfl35v 
0,5110 
0.41)34 
0,4667 
0.F995 
0.5298 

l,o<ino ■ 

0.3559 
0.3138 
.0.2V77 
0.2162. 
0.1712 
0.26^8 
0.4475 
0.2553' 

T«.10l6 



O.J04f. 
0.i51fl 
0.3963 
1.0000 
0.4670 
•0.2105 
■0.0610' 
•0.2148 
0.0137 
0.2041 
0.CP9^ 
0.2V17 
0.7300 
0,:'/35 
0.1751 
0.0P81 
0.11)46 
0.U06 

o;i^39 

0.1268 

0.1826 
0.C741 

0.0817 
0.2380 
0,1600 
0.21-13 



0.7764 
0,3339 
0,4722 
0,4670 
UOOOO 
•6.3172 
-0.2001 
-0.2S74 
-0«0J82 
0.1913 
0.1!il6 
0.3104 
0.3094 
0.3000 
0.1856 
0.1614 
0.1475 
0.1641 
0,1050 
0.1658 
0,0513 
.0,0351 
0.1')57; 
>0.7615 
Q.2235 
C.0154 



2d 

0.2776 
0,7242 
0.3097 
0.1606 
.0^1641 
-0.0197 
•0.00?3 
-0.01,67 

0,0-.; 1 

0.2t56 

0.^292 ' 

0.iri74 

0.5218 

0.4776 

0.3^04 

0.2HO. 

0. 3559 

1. COOO 
0,7001 
0.6584 
0.4(43 
■0,71)52 
0.7338 
0.5171 
0.2244 
■0.1742 



0.lt4J 
O.IJOO 
0.1863 
0.1939 
0.1050 
■r.07l2 
•0.0359 
-0.0661 
■0,0714 
0,1707 
0,2035 
0,3051 
0,3t45 
0,3577 
0,2968 
0,2776 
0.3136 
0.7001 
1.0000 
0,72C7 
0.8079 
0.3620 
0.2200 
0.4190 
0;2154 
■0.1839 



.7 

•0.?<8fl 
-0.2806 
-0.1824 
•0,7105 
-0.3172 
l.dOliO 
0.7408 
0.1040 
-0,0f47 
•0»2703 
■O.f904 
-0.1036 
■0,1545 
■0,0974, 
■0,1442 
■0,0963 . 
•C,.1194 
-0.0197 
•0.0712 
•0.1575 
■0.0048 
-0,043? 
0,0483 
-0.1121 
-0.1192 
-0.2213 

30 

0.7491 
0.215) 
0.248^ 
0.1268 . 
0.1658 
-0.i;75. 
-0.159r' 
-r.0P75 

o.(??i 

0.1331 
0.0906 
0.4353 
0.4959 
0.3653 
0.^591 
0.3813 
0.2977 
0.6584 
0.7207 
l.OOOO 
0.7002 
0;4003 
0.3686 
0.4122 
0,2082 
■0.120$ 



-O.lMl 
■^,1692 
•Oil39J 
"0,0610 

tii 

1.0000 
O.i09l 
•0,0067 
-0.1356 
-0.0084 
-0.0523 
-0.1076 
-0.0712 
-0.034^ 

•o.oieo 

-0,0C2S 
-0,0023 
-0,0359 
-fl,lS9| 

0,05J0 
-0.0419 

0.0637 
-0.0466 

0.0013 
•0,1537 



-0.2*18 
-0,2871 
•0.1180 
-0.2148 

i0.2!74 
'0.8.040 
0,7091 
l.OOOO 
'•0,0909 
•0,2699 
•0.1184 
•0.0936 
•0,1101 
-0,0716 
-0.1714 
■0.0742. 
-0.1608 
-0,0167 
•0.0661 
■0.0875.: 
•0,0468 
•0.0212 
0,0249 
•0,1082 
-0,1903 
-0,1835 



31 

0.0700 
0,0308 
0,0598 
0,1826 
0,0513 
■0.0048 
,b.0550 
-0.0468 
0.0026 
0.1937 
0.2303 
0.2150 
0.1518 
0.2776 
0.1378' 
0.0110 
0.2162 
0,4N4? 
0,6079 
C.2002 
1.0000 
0.2287 
0,0766 
0.2589 
0,1696 
■0,1195 , 



0,09*7 
0.1242 
0.0891 

0,0741, 
0.0351 

•0,0433 

■0,0419 

•0^.021? 

•0.0448 
0.7549 
0.2333 
0.2426 
0.7337 
0.?^?0 
O.lMl 
0.2I0P 
0*17li 

' 0.7,05? 

'0.362O 
0.4003 

. 0.2282 
1.0000, 
0.219 

o.n* 

O.Uft' 
> 0,01 46 



,10 

•0,(J670 
0.0419 
•O',09'9 
0.0137 
•0,0582 
■0.0647 
•0,0067 
■0,0909 
1.0000 
0.14^6 
0..1249 
■0.0628 
•0.0905 
0,0012 

•o.ioro 

•O.OOM 

-o.ol? 

0.0421 
-0,0714 
0,0322 
0.0026 
0,0448 
0,C885 
■0.01?0 
0.'07O5' 
0.2646 



32 33 



0.2931 
0.2070 
0.?57P 
0.0817 
0,1957 
0.0488 
0.0637 
0.0249 
0.0885 
0.PO5 
, 0.0736 
0.4165 
0.4817 
0,386? 
0.2679 




,0766 
0.7191 

i.oono 

0.371V 
O.I'm 
•0.I9U0 



.3916 
,3070 
(t.2041 
1^.1913 
■|).;703 
fM 
f).?/i99 

mm 

i:l,.OO0O 
0.5141 
C.1653 
, 0,1867 
*'0,16J9 

0,2986 
0.3714 
0.2643 
0.2856 
0.1707 
0.1331 
0.1937 
0.2546 

t.m 

0.1611 
Otl444 
0.3967 

• 34 

0.2282 
0.1476 
0.1665 
0.2380 
0.2615 
•<I.1121 
•0.0466 
r0.10P2 
'-C.P53P 
0.1611 
0,2593 
0.7031 
0,6570 
0,6706 
0.4749 
0.373? 
0,4471 
0.5171 
0.4190 
0.4122 
0.25H9 
0.3143 
0,3713 
1,0000 
0.3892 
•0.2625 



12 22 



9.2629 
0,?59t 

0,0ll2 
0,1516 

•0.0084 

■ -0.1184 
0.1249 
0.5141 
1. 00(10 
0,2''l^ 
0.1777. 

-'O.?02? 
0.7123 
0.7406 
O.lli?' 
0,??fl? 
0.7035 
0.0906 
0.2303 
0.2333 
0^0736 
0.2593 
0.118) 

'0,1083 

35 

0,1510' 
0.0238 
0,1135 
0.1600 
0.2235 

-.0.1192 
f,00|3 

•0.1«103 
0.0'C5 
0.1444 
0.1183 
0,?770 
0,4149 
0,3714 
0,2547 
0,2111 
0,7,553 
0.2744 
0.2154 
0.20P2 
0.1696 
0.1503 
0.1198 
0.3f92 
1.0000 

-C.0998 



0.2870 
0,1)12 
0.3050 
0.2917 
0,3104 
■0.1036 
,...-0,0523 
■0.0936 
-O.067^ 
. 0.1653 

0. 2)15 

1. fiOOO' 
0.91O1 

^.m 

0.i6J7 
0.496;* 
O.fllO 
.0.5074 
0.:i851 
. 0.4}5i 
0.2150 
0.2426 
'0.416'^ 
0,7031 
0.3770 
-0,2809 

36 

0.1618 
0.2^67 
0.121O 
0.2113 
0.0154 
■0.2213 
•0.1537 
•0.1 H35 
0.7646 
0,3961 
0,1083 
•0,?fO« 

•0.3554 
-0.2146 
-0.1061 
•0.0759 
•0,1016 
-0.1742 
iC.l839 
•0.1205 
•0.119S 
0,,ni46. 
-0.1%0 
•0.2625 
•0.0«9S, 

. 1,0000 



.23 

'0,3185 
0,1479 
0,3407 
0.2?00 
0,3094 
-0,1!45 
-0,1076 
•0,1101 

0,U67 

0.l7i7 

0.«ll91 

1 ,(iOOO' 

0.M.5V 

0.!.4I3 

0,4>|<7 

0,4834 

0,^21f 
0.3F4J) 
0.49ti9 
O.lilP 
0.7337 
0.4,1' 17. 
0.6520 
0.4149 
■0.3*54 



,0.2627 
0.1024. 
0.260*- 

•r,0974 
•0,0712 
•0*07l6 
(',0012 
0,1639 
0.^bi2 

mn 

u.6t5'» 

I. OM'O: 

O.50V5 
0,H?87 
0.4667 
0,4776 
0,Ji77 
0.H53 

II. 2276 
O.??20 
0,3862. 
0.6766 
0.3214 

-0.214? 




TABLE 34 ■ ' " • • 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS 
/ FOR ALL MALES: SUBSET OPi VARIABLES 

AVAILABLE FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



NUMI I.i; Of- CASK S a 

V AKI AKLF STAN' AiU' 

••yMBER n AMS IifVlAIIONS 



i 


5 


O.f 


2' 


3^.4757 


23.7b?A 


y 


7,2F 11 


?.6CrA 


4 


?.5179 


n ,0262 


5 


7. 11 "A 


1 .6761 


7 




2 .3200 


8 


1 . f<971 


1 .60P9 


9 


1 .717? 


- 1.5? 01 


10 


1.8730 


0.?3?7 


11 


96.1ft 22 


1A.4029 


12 . 


1 .9777 


0.R763 


22 


>.073'j 


1.53? 7 


23 


A . Ib2 3 


1.6855 


24 


3. "658 


1 .659^ 


25 




9.576A 


26 


fi-V. '3*116 


10 .9208 


27 


90^99 


1 0 .326A 


28 


3.35t'6 


0.6 19*:: 


29 . 


3 . f 60 


0,766f 


30 


3.7531 


0.8361 


31 


3.«t2C 


0, 89-110 


32 


3.5620 


' 0.75 91 


33 


2.7206 


1 .Ol 16 


34 


1 1> . A 1 20 


2.42H5 


35 


A9.506A - 


26.3025 


36 


1.53 39 


0 .^998 



NOTES: 1) The data in Table 34 are based on the subset of 12 schools for which data was gathered 
from both males and females. 2) Variable numbers in the table correspond to the variable 
numbers in the list of variables presented in the first part of this appendix. 
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;Til)l«34-CO(it 

y . CORRECTION MATRIX 




i 



■■■■ I ,2 
1,0000 0.0221 



3 



4 



o.Fm 

0.(37? 

0.1?fi5 

ilM 

cow 

(I. 

l.l'COC 
C.I1?1 

O.?02t 
P.(i«E) 

^ 0.35f2 
C.3330 



35 
36 



153 



I 



23 

0.3259 
0.1S35 
0.21.96' 

-o.iioo 

-0,0750 
.•0,(i9?9 

o.snv 

C.^t22 
I l.f'OOO 

0.ff07 

0.(V12 
. 0,;f?3' 

ft. 2740 

^^m 

0.1374 

o,m2 

0.<i^i2 
0.4000 



t.oooo 

O.ifllS 
-O.OMT 

0,3945 
"0.1673 
-0.1391 
-0.1456 

0,0403 

o;36te 

0.17t3 
0,3t45 

n.2''5i 

0.36111 
0.2i35 
:0.2641' ■ 
0.20H , 
0.16^4 
0;ll'<i 
O.lbl 
0.1033 
-0,0214 
f .201.9 
t,294l 
0.2''72 
0.7170 

. 26 
: 0.2849 
0.2641 
0,2199 
-0.PH76 
C,U77 
-0,1276 
-0.?6F8 
-O.nftbd 
^0 .04^,8 
0.3166. 

0,.5729 
■0.6070^ 

0.9W 

0,2107 
0,1727 
0,^138 
0,CVi7 
0,17*7 
0.3<>0i 
0,21)6 



0.8372 
0.5813 
1 ,0000 

•o.ojU 

0,4368 
•0,2166 
-0.2235 ■ 
-0.1353 

0.1184 
0.42)8 

p.m 

0.'iG12 
0,3448 
U.3M1 
0.2196 
■ 0.2199 
. 0.19P2 
0.2381 
n.1779 

o.njn 

0.1578 
0,0438 
0.?59fi 
0,3357 
0 . 30 3 6 
fi,2318 



•0.0 

-OiO'817 
'dMl 
'l.lOOO' 
-0,0232 
•0,(,119 

0.0387 
-0,1657 
-0,fii57 
'0.(i858 „. 

P.r'i:)6 
-0.0432 

0,0U!) 
.O.ll7t4 

O.Cd94 
-0.0876 

0.1079 
-0.049P 
-0.0704 
-0.1262 

-0.0960 
. 0.0'.04 

-n,067S 

-0.0279 

-O.f'782 

-0.0426 

28 

, 0.2862 
0.16i4 
. 0.2?fl 
-0.0498 
0.24D2 
-0.07iO 
-0.fP96 
-O.OMO 
•0.0464 
0.2177 
0.2076 
0.3727 
0.3276 
0.3olb 

0.22«6 
0.?7?? 
1 .ilfiOO 
0.?16f 
0.t!.42. 
0.6183 
0.6M6 
0.7654 
'0.4784 
0,325» 



J 7 

0.7705 -0.2192 
0,3945 -0.1623 
()Mhi -0,2166 k 
■0,033?, ^'-O^lOH? 

".'l.OOOO-'t," 



-0.1476 
•0.1432 
-0.1496 
-0,0672 
0.3045 
0.2201 
0,4?P7 
0.3780 
U. 3,941 
'0,?]68 ' 
0.18T7 
0.2792 
0.2402 
0.1968 
0.1359 
0..2141 
0.1179 
0,?179 
0.2555 
0.2511 
0.1159 

29 

0.2121 

0.1195 
0,1779 
•n.0704 
C,196l' 
0,0069 
•0.0278 
0.0045 
■0.1134 
O.09O1 
0.1944 
0.3851 
0.3250 
0,3988 
C.27'.0 
0,2107 

0.2865 
t.716P 
1,0000 
0.8744 

0,n944 

0:2697 
0.349C 
0.4300 
0.2575 



l.OOOO 
0.7271 
0.7015 
•0.2334 
-0.2696 
-0,2011 
-0.2298 
-0.2039 ■ 
-0.2102 
-0,1500' 
-0.1276 
•0,1413 
-0.0750 ■ 
0.0069 
-0,0555 
0.0488 
-0.O472 
-0.0956 
-0,1673 
-0,U63 
-0.1930 

30 

0.1802' 
,0.1151 
0,1750 
-0.0262 
0.1359 
-(u0555 
-0,0436 
-0,0407 
0,C117 
0.1246 
.Q.ZC^O' 
0.3338 
0.2663 
0.j]i2 
0.2358- 
0.1727 
0.24')0 
0,6'.42. 
P.£744 

■,l,r;)fin 

0.?M2 
0,2980 

0.2997 
0.4072 
0,1935 



8 

•0.1984 . 

-0.1391 

•0.2235 

•0,0387 , 
-0,1432 
0.7271 
1,0000 
' 0.1159 : 
-0.2667 
•0.2400 
-0,1254 
-0,1754 
-0,1424 
-0.1489 : 
-0.6750 
•O.068B 
-0.0855 
•0,0895 
-ai0?76 
•0,D436 
-0.01 U 
-0.0236 
•0.1014 
-0.0990 
-0.1180 
-0.1625 

31 

0.2026 
0.1033 
0.1578 
-0.0O60 
0,2141 
0.0488 
-0.0111 
0.0328 
-0,1772 
0,0553 
0.1711 
0;?618 
0,319<> 
0.'3P10 
0.263i 
0.2138 
0.2726 
0.6183 
0.e«44 
0,5tl2 
.1,0000 
0.1889 
0.3143 
0,3732 
0,2759 

.A.1141 



9 

tciesi 

kl4!6 
■lO.lJSS „ 
-D.0657 
-0,1496 
Oi70j5 ' 
O.llM ' 
l.OOOO/ 
•0.1174 ' 
-0.1818 
-0,1361 
-0.1715 
-0.1539 
-0.1744 
-0,114R 
-0.0658 
-0,1469 
-0,0!lO- 
0,0045 
•0.C407 
0,0328 
-0,0441 
-0.0664 
-0,1470 
-0.1260 
-0,159E 

32 

0,0985 
-0,0214 

0,(1438 
0.0404 
0,1179 
-0.0472 
-0.02^8 
-0,0441 
0.0202 
0.1127 
0.0')09 
0.102? 
0.1237 ' 
0.1131 
0,,1374 
0.0957 
O.nOB' 
0.6516 
0.?6''7 
, 0.29f0 
0.1^89 
1,0000 
0,2285 
0.1665 

0.1^83 
•O.AIU 



10 
0.0539 
0.0403 

0.1184; 

•0,0257 . ' 

-imi 

-0,2??4 
•0.?667 
■0.1174 
t.COOO 
0.1434 
0.0712 
•0.1025. 
•0.0376 
-0,1006 
-0.0929 
-0.0488: 
-0,C678 • 
-0.0464 
-0.1134 
0.0117 
•0.1772 
Oi02O2 
-0,0042 
-0.0613 
-0.1105 
0.25*4 

33 

0,2953 
0.2059 
0,2590 
•C.r.675' 
0,217" 

■o.n«^6 

•0,]014 
■0.0f64 
-0,PP42 
0.?32« 
0.1 6«4 
0.?'*77 
0.2388. 
0,2916 
0.19"2 
0.174J 
,0.1P;4 
0.7FV. 
0,?4'<0 
0,2««7 
(.,3143 
0.2285 
1,0000 

o.# 

0.2962 

■h.oflifl. 



U 

0,4601 
0,J«lB8 
0.4218 
-0,0818 
0.3045 
-0,26*16 
•0,?400 
•0.1818 
0.1434 
1,0000 
0,5)09 
0,3918 
0,3474 
0,4033 
0.3874 
0,3168 
0,3758 
0.2177 
0,0991 
0,1246 
0.0553 
0.1127 
0.2329 
0.3128 
0.2668 
0.4462 

34 

0.3562 
0,2141 
0,3:57 
-0.0279 
0,2')55 
-0.167? 
-0,0990 
-0,1470 
-0,nf,13 
(V.3128 
0,??8i 
0,M^4 
0,^557 
0.',8?1 
0,4562 
0,3605 
0.4701 
0.4784 
0.4300 

^ 0,4072 
'0.3732 
0.1665 
A4107 
^000 
0.4104- 



12 



0.2779 
0.1763 
,0.29fifi 
0,0356 
0.2291 
-0.20)1 
•C.1254 
-0.1381 
0,0712 
0.5)09 
).0000 
0.4674 
0.3760 
0,4655 
0.3835 
0.2855 
0.3932 
0.2076 
0.)944 
0,7050 
O.Pll 
O.O'-OO 
0.1614 
0.3315 
0.2355 
0.25P1 

35 

0.3330 
0.2172 
0.',056 

•0,0782,, 

r.2'iii 

•0.1>6? 

-0.11 to 

-0.1260 

•o.nov 

0.?f.f8, 
0.2;'/' 
^.5^6l 
0,4,M5 
0.5710 
0,4000 

0i?fi56 
0,4016 
('.•>?59 
0.2575 
C.1935 
0.2759 
0.1263 
0.2162 
0,4904 
).0000 
U.0638 



22 

0,4786 
0.3645 
t),4dl2 
•0,0432 
0,4287 
-0.2298 
•0.1754 
*0,)715 
-0,1025 
0,3118 
0.4674 
bOOOO 
;0,'<O44 
0.1193. 
0,6300 
0,5729 
0,5908 
0.')727 
0,3851 
0,33?!' 
0,36]t 
0.102' 
0.2977 
0.6)54 
0,566) 
-0.0293 



23 

0,4248 
0,2954 
0.344f\ 
0,0)65 
0,37fO 
-fl.;Oji • 
•0.1424 
•0,)539 
-0.0376 
0.3474 : 
0,37/0 
O.'iOifc 
l.OPfO 
0,^235 
0,63'<l^ 
0.6070 
0.5295 
0.3276 
C.32^0 ' 
0,26^' 

0,1?37 
0,?28f 
0,5157 
0.4215 
-0,0203 



36 

0.2499 

0,2370 

o.2;ju 

•0.i'42(.. 

■0,1159 
-0,1130 
-0,1625 . 
-0,1511, 

0.2594. 

0,446? 

0./591 . 
•P.0291 
'-0.i»203 

P.0O66 

0,0103 
-O.I:?ll 

0. 0470 
-0.0^>5? 
-P.I 646 
-0.1010 
-^.1847 
-0.0136 
-0,00)0% 
•0.0536 
-0.06^8 

1. (1000-. 



: ,f 24 

Ci44?5 
0.36111 
0.3611 
•II ,0794,, 
0.3941 
•0,,?I(I2 
•0.)4P9 
•0.)744.. 
•C.lOOb ' 
0.40?3 
0.4H<5 
(».9|9) 

O.C2'5- 

1,0000 

0Vi632 

0,4394s. 

0.5612 

0,3815 

U?9!'ll 

0.331? , 

0.3H0 

0.1131 

0,?'<96 ' 

O.H?2l 

0.5710 

0.00(6 



TABLE 35" 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS 
FOR ALL FEMALES AND ALL MALESr . SUBSET OF VARIABLES 
AVAILABLE FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



• . NUMLEK .OR CASES s A77 • , 
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.1 C AO C> 
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1 7 ■ MO 




1 1 


^ C. • 1 ^ r* r 
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12 












23 


A.f 076 


2.1 270 


24 




2.1AP3 


,25 




B.9192 


26 




If. 2 1^7 


27 




9 .^PaC- 


28 




0 .617'i 


29 


^.1471 


O.G2?(^ 


30 


?.7?e5 


0.(3*:^ 


31 


A. 504? 


1.117? 


32 




0.76'^D 


33 




O.v9 7o 


34 


1^ .37 39 




* 35 




2 4.1 Cib 


36 


1 .^>304 


- 0.4 09 ft 


. «37 


i .526? 


. 0.49<jF> 



NOTES: 1) The data in Table 35 are based on /the subset of 12 schools for which data was gathered 
from both males and females. 2) Vanable numbers in the table correspond to the variable 
numbers in the lisi of variables presented in the first part of this appendix. 
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COmiEUllON N^TRIX 



• 1 
2 
3 

i 
i 

9 

10 
11 
12 
22 
23 
24 

-23 
26 

. 27 
2B 
29 
30 



i.dooo 

0.141)1 
0.7748 

0«01»9 
O.M32 

fi,m 
0.3134 

Oi312V 
0.^.!ffl3 
0. /^i2 

o./n6 

(i.m 

(\M 
O.Ml 

M 0.07? J 
32' 0.0951 
J>,29eB 
fl.J9C7 
0.2479 
0.2090. 
0.Ci42 



23 



15G 



0.26)2 

,o.iee8 

0.1916 
0.1061 
0,i355 
-0,1*51 
-O.OfiU 
-O.I3tt 

10 -(t.lOOZ 

11 0.;545 
»).712>' 
0.1)446 

0. t»S13. 
().4SU9 

1. COW 
2* ,0,lfSC6 

0.M15 
0.2767 
O.I'dO 
f.l960 

{>,m 
c,,.2o: 

0,3»8 



28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
.35 



37 -0,0411 



■ , ■'2, 
0*8144 
l.OOfiO 
O.SflBl 

OtonoA 

0.3737 
-0.21f4 
-0.1502 
^C.19P0 

0V0547 
0.3751 
0.1857 

0,2000 
,0,16<!3 
0,18<56 
O.ll'fl 
0.18^? 
0.1714 

n.nv6 

0.095J 
O.If)l6 
0,0155 
0.(1440 
0.2114 
0.2j16 
O.I7P3 
4.2621 
0,0(il8 

26 

t).2216 
0.1873 
0.1716 
O.O072 
^.1781 
•0.1162 
•0.072? 
-0.06'iO 
•0.01'»i, 

0.3lf.4 
0.2467 
0.4651 
0.<.f74 
0.37?5 
0.11806 
1.0000 
0.5003 
0.2498 
0.1935 
0.2577 
C.0921 
0.IUI9 
0.US3 
0.3644 
0.2570 
-«,«4j7 
0.0227 



;■ '3 

0'le448 

0.5881 
1.0000 
0.1082 
0.4552 
-0.2032 
-0.1857 
•0.1293 
0.0172 
t,3t32 
0.2379 
0.2997, 
0,2941 
0,2580 
■ 0.1956 
.0,1716 
0,1876 
0,2592 
0,1469 
0.?0fl7' 
0.0619 
0,05<'9 
0.3050 
0.2616 
0.2207 
0.1813 
0.0638 

27 

0.2476 

0,1714: 
0.1876 
0.159B 
O.clBl 
-0.1278, 
•0,0564 
•0.1477 
-0.09J2 
0.3336 
.0.3170 
0.5201 

(i.m 

0.43H1 
n.l939, 
0.50O3. 

i.ootm 
i;.3l2'> 

0.3043 
0.2665, 
0,2501 
0.1505 
0.2102 
0.4577 
0.3614 
•<».0ll4 
-O.C813 



, V 

b.iiii 

O.OLOB" 
0.,10B2 
l.OdOO 
0.1325 
•0.0550 
•0.0578 
•0.O679 
•0,24?0 
0,0726 
0.2i24 
0.^,167 
0vj4U 
0.4129 
0.1061 
0.0072 ' 
0.b9P 
, 0.1616 
0.3?70 
0.0384 
0.4340 
0.0Ci54 
•0.0305 
0,0665 
0.1051 
0.1483 
-0.75O6 

28 

i).2666 
0,1796 
0.259? 
0.1/16 
O.lvOO 
•0.0400 
■0.0544 
■0.0251 
■0,Oi'9H . 
0,2438 
0.2<)58 
0.4H« 
0.4<7,5 
0.4A28 
n.3115 
0.2498 

0. 3129 

1. COOO 
0.7031 
0,e><88 
O.'jo6 
0.6752 
0.7405 
0.4891 
0.2<*i3 
•0.1160 
'0.1417 



.;--S ; 

0.7748 
0.3737 
0.4552 
: 0.1325 
1^.0000 
'-0.2309 
-0,1643 
-0.2061 
-O.0399 
0,2552 
0.1671 
>0.?952 
0.2861 
0.2790 
0.235'* 

' o.nn 

0.2181 ■ 

0.1900 

0.1P97 

0.1 506 i 

0.0669 

0.0749 

0,2134 

0.2586 

0.2264 

0.06«»7 

0.0876 

29 

0,1491 
0,0955 
0.1469 
0.3370 
O.lOW 
-0,0068 
-0.0388 
•O.OOff 
-0,1643 
0.119P 
0,2715 
C.47lf 
0.4292 
0,4702 
0.2767 
0.1935 
10.3043 

0. 70>1 

1. nooo 

■ 0.7467 
0,116H 
0.30ftO 
0.2388 

. 0.3880 
0.2624 

•0.1648 

-0.3721 



7 

•0.2J93 
•0.2184 
•0.20^2 
^0.0560 
-0.2309 
I. 0000 
0.7291 
0.75?8 
-0.1454 
•0,2683 
■0.1291 
•0,1279 
-0,1560 
•O.llPO 
•0.1451 
-0.1162 
-0.1278 
-0.0400 
•0,006.8 
•0.|057 
0.0488 
•0.0432 
,-0.0310 
-0.1418 
-0.1483 
-0.2066 
-0.0579 

30 

0.2129 

'0.1616 
0,2087 
0,0384 
0.1506 
-OiIft57 
-0,0<>h9 
•0.0648 
0.0271 
0.1276 
0.1443 
0.3457 
0.;617 
0.313? 
0.2343 
C.2577 
0.2665 
0.64fiP' 
0.7467 
1.0000 
0.31 5P 
0.3471 
0.3322 
0 . 4097 
0.1947 
-O.Ul) 
0.0187 



•0.l9li 
•0,1502 

•o.iHj?;' 

•0.0578 
-0,1643 
0.7291 
1,0000 
0.1574 
•0.1108 
-0,1962 
-0.0790 
•0,1161 
•0,1183 
•0,1168 
•0.0616 
•0,0722 
-0,0564 
-0,0544 
•0,0389' 
■0,0949 
0.0047 
■0.0334 
•0,0256 
-0.0752 
-0,0716 
•0^1579 
0.0301 

31 

0.0725 
0.01$S 
0.0619 
0.4340' 
0*0669 
0.0488 
0.0^47'. 
0.0222 
,•0.1763 
0.1006.' 
0,2043 
0.4275 
0.3566 
0.44?3 
0.1V60 
0.0921 
0,2501 
0,5366 
0,8664 
0.3158 
1.0000 
0.19«4 
0.1260 
0.2604 
0.2501 
•0.1341 
■0^5203 



•Oiitw 



•0.1293 
•0.0679 
•0,2061 
0.7J38 
0.1!74 
1,0000 

•fl.llifl 
■0.2202 
-0.1085 
-0.0996 
•0,12*3 
■0,0876 • 
•0.136P 
•0,1690 
-0,1477 
•0.0251 
•0,(|06P ■ 
' -0,0648 
0,0222 
•0,0304 
-0,0?51 
-0.1284 
-0,1460 
•0.1714 
-0^0601 

32 

0.09SI 
0.0440 
0,0599 
0,0654 ' 
0,0740 
•6^0432 
-0,0334 
-0!,0304 
0,0220 
0,17,46 
^,1609 

Ij:ib43 

0.1852 
0,1739' 
0,1584 
0,1400 
0,1505 
0.6752 
0,3060 
0,3471 
0,1994 
1,0000 
0,2198 
0,2352 
0.1387 
•0,0034 
•0,041? 



urn 

0,0J47 
0,0172 
•0.2420 

•0-,1454 
•0.1108 
-0,1 14P 
hCCOO 
0.1379- 
C.0371 
•0.1655 
•0.1319 
-0.1225' 
-O.lfll? 

•^,m 

•0.0932 
-0',0298 
■0,1643 

0,0271 
•0,1763 

0.0220 

0.0634 
-0.04f>6 
-0.0646 

0.^53? 

0.2313 

33 

0.2988 
0,2114 
Q.3050 
-0.0305 
0.2134 
-0,0310 
•C.0?f6 
■0.0251 
0.0634 
0.2139 
0.1001 
*"0,29!1 
0.3012 
0,27Pfl 
0,220? 
0.18S? 
0.2102 
0.740^ 
0,2?88 
0.33?? 
0.1260 

0. ?19P 

1. nooo 

0.3919 
0.2126 
•0,0689 
0,0751 



||.,41J^ 

0,J75l 

. 0,3732 

, 0,0726 
0,7552 

-0,2683/ 

•0,196 

-O.iJi' 
0,1370 
l.OOOO 
0,4947 
0,J54P 
0,?659 
,0,2585 
0,3545 
0,3164 
0,3336 

: 0,24'38; 

0,1198' 
• 0,1276 
0,1006' 
0,1746 ■ 
0.2139 
0.2470 
0.2187 
0.4231 

-0.0013 

0,2987 
i 0.2316 
0.2636 
0,0665 
0.2586 
-0,1418 
»0,C752 
-0,1284 
•Oi0486 
0.2470, 
0,?03? 
.0.5934 
0.5631 
0,567* 
0.4617 
0,36»4 
0,4577 
0,480) 
0.38fC 
0.4097 
0.2604 
0.2j52 

0. 391'i 

1. COOO 
0.4434 

•0,1510 
0.0168 



- U 

0,2418- 

0,1857 

0,2379 

0.f4?4 

0.1671 

•0,1201 

•0.0790 

-O.10P5 

fr037l 

0.4947 
1.0000, 
0,405? 
0.3401 
0,3<i22 
0,31 ?5 
0,2'.67 
0,3179 
P,?t5fl 
0,2715 
0,1443 
0,2043 
C,.1609 
0.1091 
0,2932 
0.2086 
0,1813 
-0,2513 

35' 

0,2479 
0.178? 
0,2207 
0.1051 
0,2?64 
■0.1483 
•0,0716 
"0,1460 
•0,0646^ 
0,2187 , 
0.2086 
0.4611 
0.4?rO 
0.4431 
0.3528 
0.2570 
0,?M4 
0,2053 
0.2624 
0.1941 
0.2501 

.0,?]?f 
0,44;^ 
l.OOOO 
•0.<iP04 
•0.1125. 



-0.3134 
0.2000 
0.2997 
0.41l!7 
0,2052 
■0.1279 
•0.1161 
•0.09«6 
■0,165'/ 
0.25411 

0. 4053 

1. noilft 
0.'>?10 
0,9i9n 
0,S446 
0.4658 
0.5201 
0,'4569 
0,4755 
0,34?7 
0.4275 
0.1I'43 
0.29^1 
'Of 134 
0,4611 
-0.1362 
-0,4054 



0,2090 
0.2621 
0.1813 
0.0483, 
0,0697 
-0.J066 
•0,1579 
•0.1714 
0.?I3? 
; 0,4231 
0*1813 

•0.1362 
-0,1571 
-0.0n45 
-0,036? 
-0,0437 
-0,0114 
•0,1160 
•0,1641 

•o.iin 

-0.1:41' 
•^i.nofiH 

-O.ORPO 
•0,1510 
-0,0804 
1,0000 
0.007i 



■...2,,., 

0,3129 
'* 0.1823 

,-#'16 
0,2861 
-C,l56(i 
-Ok1lP3 
-0,l?43 
-0.)'19 
0.?^i9 
0,3401 
0.911H 
l.OOOO 
0.6170 
' O.JtlJ 
0.4li74 
,0.41 9f 
0.4?7i 
0i4?9? 

0,3M7 
0.3f/fc 
0.1|i'2 

o.?oi; 

0.5631 
0.42^0 
•0,1 V73 
•0.3320 

n 

0.0842 
0.08^ 

O,0i.3P 
-0.'7!,96 

o.or76 

•0.0579 
n.(i?"fti 

-11.0^01 
0.2313 
•0,(1(1 1 3 
■0.?!,i3 
-0.4054. 
•0.?1?0 
.•Ii.4ll7 
•O.OijP 
0.fi2i7 

.fi.r.M3 
-0.1417 
•C.3721 

fi.01f7 

•1.Si33 

-f'.i'^l? 
0.(7' I 

' 0.0161? 

'-0.1U5 
(vCol J 
1.0»0 



;0.T89,6 . 

' t>,m 

■0,4129 
0.2780 
-O.lllC 
-0.ll6t 

-0,0876. 

-M2?b ; 

.0,25»>:'. 
0,'?922 
C.939Q., 
(•.(870 
l.OPnO 

(.,4«l> 

0.3730 
(),4?81 

{>.m 

0,'47O2 
0.313? 

* 0.4423 
0.1739 
0.2,788 
" 0.5670' 
0.4411 

-0.0>4i 

-fi.4im 
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APPENDIX C 
INSTRUMENTATION 

This appendix reprcxluces each of the items from the questionnaires that fbrm part of the oper- 
aiional definition of one or more variables used in the report. In addition, several items that were 
hot used in the report are also included in order to improve continuity of the questionnaires. Never- 
theless, many items appearing in the original questionnairtiil are omitted from this appendix. In most^ 
instahces the numerical code assigned to each response alternative for a given item are shown within 
sq^a**® brackets in the space provided for the subjects' responses. The items ar^ numbered consecu- 
■ thily within the questionnaire from which they were taken; the five questionnaires are listed below: 

1. SID (Student's questionnaire, completed by students), page 141 

2. ED SO ( Educational Definers for Self and Object, completed by students), page 147 

3. ODSO (Occupational Def iners for Self and Object, completed by students), page 1 53 
. 4. . PID 1 (Father's questionnaire, completed by fathers)^ page 157 

5. PID-II (Mother's questionnaire, completed by mothers), page 169 

Every questioh asked of the male sample was also asked of the female sample, but some ques- 
tions (referring to home and family) appeared on the questionnaires for females that did not appear 
on the questionnaire! for the males. Items appearirig only on the female questionnaires are identi- 
fied in the presentation. 
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SID I 



INS UCTIONS 



Answer each of tKe folldwing questions by circling the number pf the prdper alternative or placing 
an "X". In the appropriate column. 
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SID 1-2 



Code 
Values 



QUESTIONS 



jnstrui^iQQf. Read each of the following questions carefully. Answer to the best 
of your ability! There are several questions which refer to your parents. If for 
any reason you are not living with your parents, answer for the person who acts 
as your parent or guardian^ Please answer all questions . If you have any questions, 
please raise your hand for assistance. Do npt mark in ''code" column. 



What is your father's ocrdupation? (Please be specific in answering this ques- 
tion; if your father is retired, deceased, or unemployed, please list the job he 
held last.) 



Answer 



[Coded into Duncan SEI scores] . 



What was the highest school grade completed by your^father? (Circle one 
number) 



y 



1. 


Did not go to school 


13. 


Graduate from high school 


2. 


1 St grade 


14. 


Some vocational-technical education 


3. 


2nd grade 


15. 


Graduate from vocational-technical school 


4. 


3rd grade 


16. 


Some college 


5. 


4th grade 


17. 


Graduate from college (B.A., B.S.) 


6. 


5th grade 


18. 


iSome graduate school 


7. 


6th grade 


19. 


Master's degree (M.A., M.S.) 


8. 


7th grade 


20. 


Some graduate school after master's 


9. 


8th grade 




degree , 


10. 


9th grade 


21. 


Doctorate or equivalent degree (Ph.D., 


11. 


10th grade 




M.D., O.D.) N 


12. 


ITth grade 







[Codes correspond to numbers beside each response alternative] . 



3. What is your mother's occupation? (Please be specific in answering this ques- 
tion; if your mother does not work put housewife.) Answer [Coded into 
Duncan SEI scores, housewife - missing data] . 



What was the highest school grade completed by your mother? (Write one 
number in space provided from the list for question 2.) 
Answer .■ - 



EKLC 
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SID 1-2 



Code 
Values , 


QUEStlONS 




'■. ' ' <*. • ■• . . • • ■ • ■ ■ 
6. List the ages af all of your brptheri. Answer ' ; 




6. Ust theaijds df all of yoursister^^ v 


I 


7. Where are you living at pra||||^t? ^ ^^^'^^^^^^ 
[2] with my parents • 

[1] other (explain) , , 


1 


8. In^^ding fqod^ housing and all other expenses, about how much of your 
liviitg expenses does your mother pay? (Asked of female respondents only.) 

[1] All of my living expenses 

[2] More than two-thirds j 

[3] Between one-third and two-thirds 

[4] Less than one-third 

[5] None of my living expenses 

^- '■ ' 




ITElVIS 9 THROUGH IJ^WE RE ASKED OF FEMALE RESPONDENTS ONLY. 
9. Do you plan to marry? 

[2] Yes [1] No " 

If Vou do not plan to marry, go to question 13. 




^ '■ '■ [ ' ■ : # 

10. At what age do you plan to marry? 



ERIC 
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.''0oclt ■ .',v 
Valuflt 






• . ' -p- 

1 !• UO you piQn xo navv ciiiiijronr 

[2] Yes '. * . " ' • 
fl) IMo 




13- How m'anv children do vou olan to have? 




1 3. The following quf^stion concerns the plan you have for your life with regard 
to combining a career with marriage and family. Circle the one which is 
closest to what you plan for yourself. 

1 . t plan to devote all my time to marriage and a family without a career. 

2. 1 plan to work for a while after marriage but eventually devote full 

2. time to my home and children. 

3. 1 plan to devote full time to my children during their early years and * 
then return to work when they get older. 

4. 1 plan to work most of 'the time after marriage taking only short periods 
off to have children or not having children./ 

5. 1 plan to devote all my time to my career without marriage and a family. 

[Codes correspond to numbers beside each^response alternative.] 




For the following statements, decide on the degree to which you agree or disagree 
with each statement and then place an "X" in the appropriate column. This 
should be how you personally feel about the statement, not how you think other 
people feel. ' ' ^ 




STATEMENTS 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Unde- 
cided 


agree 


Strongly 
Disagree 




14. Women who have jobs 
are not really happy 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 




[5] , 




1 5. Woman's place is in 
the home. 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[4] 


[5] 




16. Women are trying to 
imitate men. 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[4] 


[5] 
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Code 
•Values ^ 


F /V, QUESTIONS ' ' ,\ 




y STATEMENTS 

? tf — 


Strongly 
Agree . 


Agree 


Undl- 


Dis- 
agree 


, Strongly 
Disagree 


* . . ' 


' Il7,' 1^ sfipuld " 
V ' . hold jobs so they 

haVe a life of their own. 


[5] - 


[41 


[31 \ 


12] 


rii 

L i J 

1 




, ■ ■ vR. : , • v.- ' ■■ 
^18. Parents should encourage 
the idea of marriage and 
hom^aking (rather than 
working) }o their daugh- 
ters from jchildhood. 


. [11 


[21 1 


[^•,f 

r. 


[4] 


[^1 




r... . . . - . -■ - \ - .-- .• 

1 9. , Conceding your very dlose friends, wh<ch statement best describes them : 

[4] 1.^^ Just about all of my close friends are planning to go to college. 

[3] 2. About half of my close friends are planning to }o college. ' 

[2] 3. Only a few of my close friends are planning to go ^o coirege. 

[1] 4. ' l\(one of my dose friends are planning to go to college. 

■ ^ V. ■ - ■ . ■■■ 



i 'V 



■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " . ' 

i -, ■ ■ ■ . - 
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Educational Definers for Self and Object 

INSTRUCTIONS 
Section One 



t. *We would like to know what your future educational plans are. Read each of the following 
questions carefuilv and answer honestly. Any information you give on this or any other 
questionnaire will be kept confidential. If you do not understand a question, raise your hand 
and a reasearch worker will assist you. 
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' Eosoa; 



INSTRUCTIONS: 'Place an '^X'' in the appropriate column. 









ODE 

. I -' ■ 


— r— ■ ' 

QUESTIONS 

« ■ 


Strongly dis- 
couraged me 

Troni gving 

^to college 


Discouraged 
me from going 

tn roilMfi 


HasnotinflU' 
encedme one 
wav or the 
Other concern- 
ing going to 
college 


Encouraged 
(ne to go to 
college 

'J 


Strongly en- 
couraged me 
togoto 
colleoe ' 

WwMvgv 




1.. In general, my 
father has: 


[11 


[2] 


[31 


[41 


161 . 




2. In general, my 
mother has: 




[2] 


or 


141 


151 




3. fn general, my 
teachers have; " 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[41 


[51 



ERIC 



^ EDS0 2 

If you were completely free to get any amount of education you wanted, how much would 

•you get? (Circle one answer) 

1. I would not go to school at all. 

2. tst grade 

3. ^d gr^ade . * 

4. ofd grade ^ . 

5. 4th grade 

6. 5th grade - . 

7. 6th grade 

8. 7th grade 

9. 8th grade 

10. 9th grade 

11. 10th grade 

12. 11th grade 

13. gracluate from high school 

14. some vocational-technical education 

15. graduate from vocational-technical school 
1& some college 

17. graduate from college (B. A.; B.S.) 

18. some graduate school 

19. master's degree <M. A., M.S.) 

20. some graduate school after the master's degree 

21. doctorate or equivalent degree (Ph.D., M.D., O.D.) 

Considering the amount of education you desire how much will you actually try to get? 
(Circle one answer) 

1. I would not go to school at all 

2. 1st grade 

3. 2nd grade 

4. 3rd grade 

5. 4th grade 

6. 5th grade 

7. 6th grade 

8. 7th grade 

9. 8th grade 

10. 9th grade 

11. 10th grade 

12. 11th grade ^ 

13. graduate from high school 

14. some Oocatiqfia I -technical education 

15. graduate from vocational-technical school 

16. some college 

17. graduate from college (B.A., B.S.) 

18. some graduate school 

19. master's degree (M.A., M.S.) 

20. some graduate school after the master's degree 

21. doctorate or equivalent degree (Ph.D., M.D., O.D.) 



9 
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El^ 2 

S^'^***d|^^ cannot get what we went. Taking everything into consideration (your abilities, 
moneyiPilable, etc.) how much education dp you really expect to get? (Circle one answer) 

1. I would not go to school at all < 

2. 1st grade ^ 

3. 2nd grade 

4. 3rd grade 

5. 4th grade 

6. 5th grade 

7. 6th grade 

8. 7th grade 

9. 8th grade - \ 

10. 9th grade * » 

11. 10th grade :^ 

12. 11th grade 

13. graduate from high school , 

14. some vocational-technical education 

15. graduate from vocational-technical school 
,16. some college 

17. graduate from college (B.A., B.S.) ^ ^ . 

18. some graduate school 

19. master's degree (M. A., M.S.) 

20. some graduate school after the master's degree 

21. doctorate or equivalent degree (Ph.D., M.D., O.D.) 
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Occupational Definen for Self and Object 

INSTRUCTIONS 
Section One 



We. would like to^know what Your future job plans are. Read each of the following three ques- 
tions carefully and answer honestly. Any information you give on this or any other question- 
naire will be kept confidential. If you do not understand a question, raise your hand and a 
research worker will assist you. : 
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ODSO 2 

1. a. If you were completely free to work at any occupation|F> the world, what would your 

lifetime job be? 

Answer : > [Coded into Duncan SEI scores, housewife = missing data] 

b. For this job, would you be (Circle one number). 

1. Self-employed 2. Employed b^someone else 

(Code correspondis to the number beside each response alternative] 

2. a. Considering the job you desire, what job will you actually try to get as your life time 

work? 

Answer; [Coded into Dundan SEI scores, housewife - missing data] 



i > 



b. For this job, would you be (Circle one number) 

1 Self-employed 2. Employed by someone else 

(Code corresponds to the number beside each response alternative] 

3. a. Sometimes we cannot get what weVant. Taking everything into consideration (your 
abilities, interests, opportunities, available money, etc) what job do you really expect 
to have most of your life? 

Answer: . [Coded into Duncan SEI scores, housewife = missing data] 



b. For this job, would you be (Circle one number) 

1. Self-employed 2. Employed by soneone else 

[Code corresponds to the number beside each response alternative] 

4. In general, most of my friends are planning to work in the same or similar type of job as I have 
indicated in question No. 2 above. 

[1] -a. agree [2] b. disagree 

i 
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For Father or Male Guardian 



Section I 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education at The Ohio State University is try- 
ing to find out what students think about occupations and education. In order to have a successful 
study we need the aid and cooperation of the parents or guardians of the students who are participat- 
ing in this study* Your daughter has been randomly selected to participate in this study. We would 
greatly appreaciate it if you would take the time to complete this questionnaire. 

None of the questions you are being asked to answer have "right" or "wrong" answers. We 
want to know your own personal opinions. It is important that you answer all questions as best you 
can, EVEN IF YOU HAVE TO GUESS . ^ 

No one will see your specific answers. Special safeguards have been established to make sure 
that your replies will be kept strictly confidential . However, if you feel that any question is im- 
proper, please feel free to skip that specific item.* 

PLEASE NOTE: If you have any problems or questions concerning the questionnaire, call the 
following numbers between 6 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. and a researcher will assist you. 

■A. . ' ^ ■ ... 



B. 



Thank you. 



* After reading the above instructions, please sign your name. 




INSTRUCTIONS: We woul(Mike some information about you. Remember, ansyJers that you will 
provide vyill be conf identiaHind not seen by anyone except the research staff. Please answer each 
of the following questiopi^^ to the best of your ability. Do not mark in the "code" column, 

■' " ■ -/ ■ - 



CODE 


/ QUESTIONS 

■■-/-.■ ■ ' — 




1 Date of birth . Aqe 
(Month) (Day) (Year) 




2. Sex: [1] (a) Male [2] (b) Female 




* 

3. Race: [1] (a) White [2] (b) Black [3] (c) Oriental 
[4] (d) Spanish [5] (e) Other 




i Hnw nIH wprR you when vou first married? - 






The next few questions concern your present job. 




R At this time \/ou are" 

[1] (a) employed [2] (b) unemployed [3] (c) retired 

*• ■ ■■ 




6. What is your occupation? (Specify the kind of work you do-if you are" 
unemployed or retired indicate the last job you held.) 

[Cpded into Duncan SEI scores] 


— — 




7. Is this job Full Time or Part Time? (If unemployed or retired, answer questions 
8, 9, lb, 11, 1 2 as though you were employed at the last job you held.) 

[2] (a) FullTime [1] (b) Part Time 




Question 7 was not included in the questionnaire for parents of males. 
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CODE 



QUESTIONS 



8. Who do you work for? 

[1] (a) self employed 

[2] (b) private employer 

[3] (c) military 

[4] td) federal government 

[5] (e) V state government 

[6] (f) local government 



9. How long have you worked at your present job? 

[1] (a) less than one year 

[2] (b) 1-2 years 

[3] (c) 3-5 years 

[4] (d) 6-10 years 

[5] (e) 11-20 years 

[6] (f) more than 20 years 



10. How much money do you make each month from your present job (If you have 
more than one job, show your income from all your jobs)? 

• • ■ dollars per month 



1 1 . How long have you had the same occupation? 

[1] (a) less than one year 

- [2] (b) 1-2 years 

[3] (c) 3-5 years 

[4] (d)' 6-10 years 

. [5] (e) 11-20 years 

[6] (f) more than 20 years 



1 2. Do you hold more than one job at this time? 
[1]. (a) Yes [0] (b) No 



13. If you hold more than one job, please specify what you do at each of them. 



(a) 



(b) 



(0 
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^ODE 



QUESTIONS 



The next fe^questions concern the job you held just before your present job. 



14. What type of work did you do at that job? 



15. Was this job Full Time or Part Time? 

[2] (a) FullTime [1] (b) Part Time 



16. Who do you work for? 

[1] (a) self-employed 
[2] (b) private employer 
[3] (c) military 
[4] (d) federal government 
[51 (e) state government 
[6]if)v local government 




17. How long did you work at that job? 



[1] 


(a) 


less than one year 


[2] 


(b) 


1 -2 years 


[3] 


(0 


3-5 years 


[4] 


(d) 


6-10 years 


[5] 


(e) 


11-20 years 


[6] 


(f) 


more than 20 years 



18. How much money did you make each month at that job? (If you had more 
than one job show your income from all your jobs.) 



dollars per month 



19. Did you hold more thgn one job at that time? 
[1] (a) Yes [0] (b) No 



20. When you changed from your PREVIOUS MAIN job to your PRESENT 
MAIN job, were you unemployed for a period of time? 



[1] (a) Yes 



[0] (b) No 
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CODE 


QUESTIONS 




21. If yes, how long were you unemployed? 

/ _ — ' ■ — 




22. Mow much schooling did you complete? ' ' . ' 

[I] none ^ ^. ■ 
[2] 1st grade \ 

^ [3] 2nd grade - 
[4] 3rd grade ' j^^'':. ' 
[5] 4th grade ' 
[6] 5th grade 

[7] 6th grade ' ^,:!v, 
[8] 7th grade \ 
[9] 8th grade ) 
[10] 9th grade 

[II] 10th grade 
[12] 11 th grade 

[13] graduated from high school 

[14] some vocational-technical school 

[15] graduated from vocational-technical school 

[16] some coliege 

[17] graduated from college (B.A., or 8,8. degree) 

[ 1 8] some graduate school 

[19] master's degree (M.A., or M.S. degree) 

[20] some graduate school after master's degree but no doctorate 

[21] doctorate or equivatehtliegree (Ph.D., M.D., D.D,, etc.) 

r 

iCode corresponds to the number beside each response alternative] 




^ ' ~ ' ^^"i 

The following questions concern your interest in marriage and/or career for (name ' 
of daughter). Please answer all questions. EVEN IF YOU MUST GUFSS 




23. At what age would you like to have her marry? 

(If you would like to see her remain single, place "0" in the blank.) 




24. Assuming that she does marry, would you like for her to have children? 
[1] ^ Yes [0] No 
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CODE 


^' , QUESTIONS ' ' 




25. How many children would you like for her to have? 




This set of Questions concerns vour interest in the future of (name of daughter). 
Please answer both questions, EVEN IF YOU MUST GUESS. 




26. Which of the following plians for combining a career with marriage wotild you 
like to see her follow for her life? 

1 . Devote all her time to marriage and a family without a career 

2. Work for a while after marriage but eventually devote full 
time to.her home and children 

3. Devote full time to her children during their early yefi/s and 
ythen return to work when they get older f f 

4. Work most of the time after marriage taking only short periods 
off to have children or not having children ^ 

5. Devote all her time to her career without marriage and a family 
[Co^es correspond to the number beside each response alternative] 


5 


27. Which of the following plans for combining a career with marriage do you" 
think she really will follow? 

1. Devote all her time to marriage and a family without a career 

2. Work for a while after marriage but eventually devote ,full time 
to her home and children 

3. Devote fufi time to her children during their early years and 
then return to work when they get older 

4. Work most of the time after marriage taking only short periods , 
nff tn h;)\/e children 

5. Devote all her time to her career without marriage and a family 
[Code corresponds to the number beside each response alternative] 
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' ■■ '■ ■ ■ ■ •# 

For the following statements, decide on the degree to which you agree or disagree with eachjwe- 
mentand then place an ''X" in the appropriate column. This should be Kow you personall^^eel 
about the statement, nof how you think other people feel. * ' 



O \J VJ L_ 


O 1 /A 1 C IVI CIM 1 O -> 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Unde- 
cided 


Dis- J 
agrMjjf 


Strongly 
Disagree 




28. Women who have jobs are 
not really happy. 


11] 


12] 


13]' 




. [5] 




> 

29. Wohnen's place is in the 
home. 


11] 


12] 


/ 


[4} 


' [5] 


- 


30. Women are trying to 
imitate men. 


[1] 


12] v 


i-T ~ 

' . 13] 


14] 


■[5] 




31. Married women should 
hold jobs so they can have 
a life of their own. 


[5] 




13] 


[2] 


■ 11] 




32. Parents should encourage 
the idea of marriage and 
homemaking (rather 
than working) to their y 
daughters from childhoodj. 


. — r ' 


[21 


[3] 


1-4] 


15] 



INSTRUCTIONS: The following questions are about (name of daughter). Please 
answer them to the best of your ability, EVEN IF YOU MUST GUESS. 



33. How much er^ucation woufd you like to see her have if NOTHINjS prevented her 
from havicv/ AS MUCH AS SHE WANTED? 

'■' ^' 

1. )f/{\ 10th grade 

2. ^ 12] nth grade 
3; [13] graduate fr6m high school 

4. [14] some vocational-technical school 

5. [151 graduate from vocational-technical school 

6. [16] some college 
^. [17] (jradunto from college 

8. [18] some graduate school 

' 9. [19] master's degree (M.A., M.S.) 

•10. [20] some graduate school after the master's degree 
11. [21] >/,(loctorate or equivalent degree (Ph.D., M.D., D.D.) 
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COD 



QUESTIOi 



1 , \ . 



34. How much education do you think she 
»(Check one answer) 



kULY WILL GET? 



1. [11] : 10th grade 

2. [12] 11th grade 

3. [13] graduate from high Schodl** 

4. hfA] some vocational-technilpbl school 

[ 15] graduate frpm vpcatiprtal-iechnical school 

6. [16] some college ^ 

[17] graduate from college ; 

. 8, [18] some graduate school ' 

.9. ' [19] master's degree (M. A., ^M.S.V A ^ . 

10;- [20] some graduate school aftej^ the\naster*s degree 

tf . [21 ] doctorate or eguivalehtliiefgree (Ph^p., M.D,, D.D.) 



V 



INSTRUjCTIp'NS: This set of qiJ'estiojiicoiH^rns your interest in different kinds of 
jobs for ^ ; (name of daughter) ; 

There arfe eight question^, you are to check ONE job in EACH question. Make sure 
it is the BEST *° this question. 

Read each question carefully.' They are all different. Do not omit any, EVEN IF 
YOU MUST GUESS. 

[ ^ ■ > 



35. Of the job listed in thTs question, which is the BEST ONE you are REALLY 
SURE SHE CAN GET when her SCHOOLING'S OVER? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



[8] Lawyer 

[5] Welfare worker ior a city government 
[9 United States representative in Congress 
[3^' Corporal in the Army . ' 

[10] United States Supreme Court Justice 
[1 ] Night watchman 
[7 Sociologist 
Policeman 

County ^agricultural agent 
Filling i$Jtation attendant / 



o 
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36/ Of the jobs listed In the question, which ONE would you most like to see her 
have if she were FREE TO CHC^OSE ANY bi' them she wished when her 
SCHOOLING IS OVER? " ■ 



0 




Member of the board of directors of a Iprge corporation 
Undertaker 

Banker ^ . . 

Machine operator in^a factory^ , ^ . 
Physician (doctor) ' 
Clothes presaer in a laundry , v 
Accpuntant for a large business 
Railroad conduct9r ' • ' 

Railroad»engineer , ^ 

Singer 1h a nightclub . 



37. "^Of the jobs fisted in this question which is the BEST ONE you are REALLY 

SURE SHE CAN GET when her SCHdOLING IS OVER? 

•o , ' \ : ^ 

1. [8] Nuclear physicist 

2. [5] Reporter for a daily newspaper v 

3. T^r Ciownty judge . , 

4. Tat'Barber ' ' ^ 

5. TtO) State^overnor , * , . 
-6. nr Soda fountain clerk ^ 

7. TtT Biologist ^ 

8. [4] TVIail carrier ' 

9. fe] Off icial pf ah international labor union * , . 
10. [2] Farm h^hd ^"^ ^' ii - . 

— — ^ fii ^ — ^ — : ^ — — — 

38. Of the jobs listed in this question, which ONE would you most like ,to see 
her have if she were FREE TO QMQ.OSE ANY. of them she wijhed when 
heT SCHOOLING IS OVER? ' 

1. [8] tPsychQ legist • , / 

2. [5] Manager of asmalf jl^relflacity * * 

3. [9] ,Hea4 of a department in state government 

4. TIT Clerk 'm a.store -s.. ^ . . . . 

5. [yO] Cabinet rhembef^ih'tK^'f^derat government • 

6. \Janitor . ' ' > 

7. > [4]/ Musfbian tn a syyiphony orchestra 

8. [6] Radio announcer " 

9. \^ Coal miner ; ^/ . \/ 

\ ' ■■ • ■ "'-^ ■ - . ' ■ I ■ ^ 
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39. Of the jobi listed in this questfon, which is the 6EST ONE you are sure she 
can get bv the time the is 30 YEARS OLD ? ^ 

Civil engineer ^ - 

Bookkeeper ' \ ' ^ 

Minister or priest 

Streetcar motorman or city bus driver 
Diplomat in the Unite/d States- Foreign Service 
Sharecropper (one who owns nb livestock or farm machinery, and 
does^not manage the farm) 
Author of novels 
Plumber 

Newspaper columnist 
Taxi driver 




40. Of the jobs listed in this question, which ONE would you like to see her have 
when she is 30 YEARS OLD, if she were FREE TO CHOOSE ANY of them 
she wished? 

Vl. ISL Airline pilot 

2. [5] Insurance agent 

3. 19L Architect ' ^ . 

4. [31 Milk route maci 

5. ilOj Mayor of a large city 

6. [11 .Garbage collector 

7. [7] Captain in the Army 

8. [4] Garage mechanic * 

9. [6] Owner-operator of a prihting ihop , r 
10. [21 Railroad $«^ion hand 

41. Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the BEST ONE you are REALLY 
SURE SHE CAN HAVE BY the time she is 30 YEARS OLD? 

Artist 

Traveling salesman for a wholesale concern 
Chemist 
"Wtick Driver 
Coflege professor 
Street sweeper 

Building qontractor , ^ . ' 

Local official of a labor union 
Electrician ' * 
Restaurant waitelk 




EKLC 
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/ ' ■ 
42. Of the jokt^ listed in this question, which ONE would you like to see her have 
whenAheis 30 YEARS OLD, if she were FB£E TO HAVE ANY of them she 

wisSifef? : ' "' 

1. [8] OWner of a factory thatemploys abou^lCXypeople 

2. [5] Playground director >. J 

3. TST Dentist 

4. [3] Lumberjack 

5. no) Scientist 

6. TTT Shoeihiner ' < * 

7. TTj Public school teacher X ■ 

8. [4] Owner-operator of alunch stand - 

9. [6] Trained machinist 
10. Hr Dockworlcer 


( 

p 



; ■ ■ I- 

, . PID-No. 2 

For Mother or Female Guiirdian 

Section I 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education at The Ohio State University is 
trying to find out what students think about occupations and education. In order to have a success- 
ful study we need the picf and cooperation of the parents or guardians of the studeats who are par- 
ticipating in this study. Your daughter has been randomly selected to participate in this stydy. We 
would greatly appreciate it if ypu would take the time to complete this questionnaire. 

" No"0 of the questions you are being asked to answer have "right" or "wrong" answers. We 
waht to know your own personal opinions. It is important that you answer all questions as best 
vou can, EVEN IF YQU HAVE TO GUESS > " 

No one will see your specific answers. Special safeguards have been established to make sure 
ii^hat your replies will he kept strictly confidential. Hovyever, if you feel that any question is im- 
pproper, please feel free to skip that specific item.* 

PLEASE NOTE: If you have any problems or questions concerning the questionnaire, call 
the following numbers between 6 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. and a researcher will assist you. 



B. 

C. 



Thank you. 



' After rieading the above instructions please sign your name. 
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INSTRUCTIONS: We would like some information about you. Remember, answers that you will 
provide will be confidential and not seen by anyone except the research staff. Please ansWer each 
of the follovylng questions to the best of your ability. Do not mark in the "code" column. 



CODE 


QUESTIONS 


■ • ■ , 


1 Date of birth Afle 


(Month) (Day) (Year) 




<f • ■ ■ . 




3. Race: [1] (a) White • [2] (b) Black T3] (c) ^r^ntal^ 
[4] (d) Spanish [5] (e) Other 




4. How old were you vyhen you first married? 






The next few questipns concern your present job. 




5. At this time you arjs: 

[1] (a) employed [2] (b) unemployed [3] (c) retired 

■ ' ■' / ■ ' . ' ■ : 
[4] (d) housewife 




, ■ ^- • . /■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , - . , . 

6. Wh^\ is your occupation? (Specify the kind of work you do— if you are 
unemployed or i'etired indicate^he last jqb you held.) 

[Coded into. Duncan SEI scores, houseVvfffe = missin^data] 




' ' ' ^ ■ — ■ f—, — — — : — 

7. Is this job Full Time or Part Time? (If unertiployed qr retired, ansvyer questions 
8, 9, 10, 11, j2gs though you were employed at the last job you held.) 

[2] (a) Full Time [1] (b) Part Time 




Question 7 was not included in the questionnaire for parents of males. 


■ . ■ ■ t ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 
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8. Who do you'work for? 



[1] 


(a) 


lelf-employed 


[21 


(b) 


private employer 


[31 


(0 


military 


[41 


(d) 


federfl government 


[51 


(e) 


state government 


[61 


(f) 


local government 



9. How long have you worked at your present job? 



[1] (a) less than one year 

[2] /(b) 1-2 years 

[3] (c) - 3-5 years 

[4] (d) 6-10 years 

[5] (e) 11 -20 years 

[6] (f) more than 20 years 



10. Hqw much money do you make each month from ypur present job (if you have 
more than one job, show ydur income f/om all your jobs)? 

^ \ dollars per month 



1 1 . How long have^you had the same occupation? 



[11 


(a) 


less than one year 


[2] 


(b) 


1-2 years 


[31 


(0 


3-5 years ' 


141 


(d) 


6-10 years 


[51 


(e) 


1 1 -20 years 


[61 


(f) 


more than 20 years 



1-2. Do you hold more tharv one job at this tirne? 
[1] (a) Yes [01 (b) No 



13. If you hold more than or\e job, please specify what you do at each of them 

(a) 
/ (b). 
(0 
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The next few questions concern the job you held just before your present job. 



14. What type of work did you do at that job? 



15. Was this job Full Time or Part Time? 

[21 (a) Full Time [1] (blft^art Time 



16. Who did you work for? 

[1] (a) self-employed 

[2] (b) private employer 

[3] (c) military 

[4] (d) federal government 

[5] (e) state government 

[6] (f ) local government 



17. How long did you work at that job? 

[1] (a) less than one year 

' [21 (b) 1-2 years 

[3] (c) 3-& years 

[4] (d) 6-10 years 

[5] (e) 11 -20 years » ' 

[6] (f ) more than 20 years 



18. How much money did^tJtijnake each month at that job? (If you had more than 
one job show your income m)m all your jobs.) 



dollars per month 



19. Did you hold more than one job at that time? 
[1] (a) Yes - [0] -(b) No 



20. When you changed from your PREVIOUS MAIN job to your PRESENT MAIN 
job, were you unemployed for a period of time? 



[-11 (a) Yes 



[Olv(b) No 
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21 . If yes, how long were you unemployed? 



22. How much schooling tlid you cdmplete? 

[I] none 

[2] 1st grade 

[3] 2nd grade . . 

• [4] 3rd grade 
[5] 4th grade 

|6] 5th grade 1 ■ 

[7] 6th grade 
' SB] 7th grade ' \ 

[^i 8th grade 
[10] 9th grade ' . 

[II] 10th grade 

[12] 11th grade ' - 

[13] graduated from nigh school 

[14] some vocationaf-technical school 

[15] graduated from vocational-technical school 

[16] some college 

[17] graduated from college |B.A., or B.S. degree) 

[18] some graduate school 

[19] master's degree (M.A., or M.S. degree) 

[20] some graduate school after master's degree but no doctorate 

[21] doctorate or equivalent degree |Ph.D., M.D., D.D., etc.) 

[Codes correspond to the numbers beside each response alternative] 



The following questions concern your interest in mar/iage and/or career for 

(name of daughter). Please answer all questions, EVEN IF YOU 

MUST GUESS. 



23. At what age would you like to have her marry? 



(If you would like to see her remain single, place "0" in the blank.) 



24. Assuming that she does marry, would you like for her to have children? 
[1] Yes [0] No 
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' -.: ■ • — - — ' — ^ — HI— 

25. How many children would you like for her to have? 




. ■ . ' . 

This set of Questions concerns vour interest in the future of (name of daughter). 
Please answer both questions, EVEN IF>YOU MUST GUESS. 

26. Which of the following plans for combining a career with marriage would you 
like to see her follow for her life? 

'1. Devote all her time to marraige and a family without 8f career 

2. Work for a while after marriage, but eventually devote full time 
to her home and children ^ > ' 

3. Devote fgll time to her cnildren during their early years and 

then return to work wherji they get older ^ x 

4. Work most of the time after marriage taking only short periods 
off to have children or not having chitdren 0 

5. Devgte^ll her time to her career without marriage and a'family 
(Codes cofrespond to the humbfiycb*side*each response alternative] 


- 

... .< 


27. Which of the following plans for co)w»*ning a career with marriage do you 
think she really will follow? ' . 

1. Devote all her time to marriage and a family without a career h 

2. Work for a while afteF.marriage but eventually devote full time 

to her home and children ' 

3. Devote full time to her children during their early years and then 
. ^ return to work when they get older 

^ 4. •Work most of the time after marriage taking only short periods 
off to have children 

* 5.. Devote all her time to her career without marriage and a family 
[Codes correspond to the hiimber beside each response alternative! 
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For the following statements, decide on the degrM to which you agree or disagree with each state- 
ment and then place an "X" in the appropriate column. This should be how you personally feel 
about the statement, not how you think other people feel. * 



CODE 


STATEMENTS 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Unde- 
cided 


Dis- 
agree 


Strongly 
Disagree 




28.- Women who have jobs 
are noi reaiiy nappy. 


' [1]- 


[2] 


: [3] 


[4]| 






29. Woman's place is in 
the home. 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[4] 


[5] 




30. Women are tryrng to 
imitate men. 


" ,[1] . 


[2] 


[3] 


[4] , 


L [5] ■ 




/ 

31. Married women should 
hold jobs so they can 
have a life of their own 


[5] 


[4] 


[3] 


[2]' 


- [1] 


» 


32. Parents should encourage 
the idea of marriage and 
homemaking (rather than 
working) to their daugh- 
ters from childhood. 




[2] • 


'[3] 


[4] 


' [5] 




INSTRUCTIONS: The following questions are about (name of daughter). 
Please answer them to the best of your ability, EVEN IF YOU MUST GUESS. 




33. How much education would you like ^see her have if I^u7(t^lNG prevented 
her from havinq AS MUCH AS SHE VlBfc^? 

1. [Ill lOthgrade 

2. [12] 11th grade 

3. [13] graduate from high school 

4. [14] some,vocational-technical school ^ 

5. [15] -greiduate from vocational-technical school \ 

6. [16] som^ college ^ 

7. [17] graduate f root col lege 

8. [18] some graduate school ^ , 

9. [19]^' /master's degree (M.A.., M.S.)' . 
10. [20] some graduate school after the master's degree 

* 11„[2ll' doctorate.or equivalent degree (Ph.D., M.D., D.D.) 
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34. Howi 
(Qh«c 

1. J 

. ■ 3. ' 1 

A 

6. > ' 

6. ' 

7. ' 

8. 

d. ' 

10. 
11. 


lis 

CD 

fiij 

ili) 
fU 

m 


h education dp you think she REALLY WILL GET? 
le answer) 

. 10th gr4p 

tith grade ' 
1 graduate from high school 

4U^mA urv^ntlnnnl-ttfM^hnioal crhnnl ''^ 

SVIIIw VUUClilUMlll IVwl II llvai S^IIWI 

1 graduate from vocational-technical school 

2 some college . ^ - * / 
* graduate from colle# 

1 some graduate school 

master's degree (M.A.^.S.) 
r some graduate schoolftel' the master's degree 
r doctorate or equivalenrdegree <Ph.D., M.D., D.D.) 




INSTRUCTIONS: This set of questions concernt yogr interest in different kinds 
ofiobtfor .<name of daughter) " , ' 

There are eiaht Questions, vou are to check ONE iob in EACH question. Make sure 
it is the BEST ANSWER you can give to this question. ' 

Read each Question carefully. They are all different. Do not omit any, EVEN IF o 
YOU MUST GUESS. \ 




'3B. Of the iobs listed in this Question. whk:h is the BEST ONE you are REALLY 
SURE SHE CAN GET when her SCHOOLING IS OVER^ 

1. 18) Lawyer 
• 2. Welfare worker for a city government 

3. t|r United States representative in Congress 

4. VST Corporal in the Army . 

5. ntJl United States Supreme Court Justice 

6. TTT Night watchman 

7. TTT Sociologist 

8. [4] Policeman 

9. [B] County agricultural agent . / 
10. TIL Fillino station attendant 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

10. 



[8] 



36. Of the jobs listed In this question which ONE would you most like to see Her 
hive if she were FREE TO CHOOSE ANY of them she wished whin her 

SCHOOLING IS-6Veii»> ■ "y^ 

Member of the board oi directors of a large corporation 
UndertakCir / * ' 

1 Banker , , * 

Machine operator in a factory . 
)) Physician (doctor) . - 
^Clothes presser In a laundry , 
^ Accountant for a large businesi 

Rallroadlconductbr 
" Railroad enoiMer ^ 
" 'Singer In a riwitclub 



37. Of the jobs listed in this question which is the B&ST ONE you are REALLY^ - 
SURE SHE CAN GET when her SCHOOLING IS OVfel^? " " 

Nuclear physicist 

Reporter for a daily newspaper . 
County judge 

Barber ' , / 

State governor 

Soda fountain clerk " 
Biologist - . 

Mail carrier 

Official of an international labor union 
Farm hand . ; 




38. Of the jobs Ksted in this question, which ONE would you most like to see her 
have if she were FREE TO CHOOSE ANY of them she wished when her 

SCHOOLING IS OVER? ^ ' 

Psychologist ' , 



'Clerk in a sto're^ ^ 

Cabinet member in the federal government 

Janitor ' , ^ 

Musician in a symphony orchestra 

Radio announcer * 

Coal miner 



1. 


[8] 


2. 


TsT 


3. 


W 


4. 


Tar 


5. 


TTol 


6. 


TTT 


7. 


T4r 


8. 


Ter 


9. 


W 
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.sC^Of th6 jobs listed in. this question, which is the BEST ONE . you are sure slie can 
get by the time she is 30 YEARS OLD / ' , 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



[81 Civil engineer , 
[5] Bookkeeper 
[9] Minister OP priest 
3 1 , Streetcar motorman or city bus driver 
TOl Diplomat in the United States Foreign Service 

Share cropper (one who owns no livestock or farm machine^^and does 
not manage the farm) ^ 
Author of novels ' 
Plumber 

Newspaper columnist ' 
[2] Taxi driver ' ' 




40. Of the jobs listed in this question, which ONE would you like to see her have 
when she is 30 YEARS OLD , if she were FREE TO CHOOSE i^NY of them . 
she wished? ~~ ~. ] T 

1. [8] Airline pilot . 

2. "'bT Insurance agent 
1 "51" Architect 
W. '"ST Milk route man 

5. [1Q1 Mayor of a large city 

6. [1] Garbage collector"^ 

7. TtT Captain in the Army 
• 8. [4] Garage mechanic 

9. [6] Owner-operator of a printing shop 
10. [2] Railroad section hand 



41. Of \he jobs listed in this question, which is the BEST ONE you are REALLY 
. SURE SHE CAN HAVE BY the. time she is 30 YEARS OLD? 



1. 
'2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
.7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Artist 

Traveling salesman for a wholesale concern 

Igf Chemist ■ 
[3] Truck driver 
flO] College professor 
[1] Street sweeper' 
[7] Building contractor 
[4 Lt)cal official of a labor union 
T6 _ Electrician^ 
[2] Restaurant waiter 
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Of the jobs listed in this question/ which ONE woukJ you like to s8(|fjer have 
When sh6 IS 30 YEAftSOLP , if she were FREE TO HAVE ANY oni«m 
she wished? \ T ■ \ : 



1. [8] Owner of a factory that employers about 100 people 

2. [5] Playground director 

' 3. paT Dentist * , 

4. [3] Lumberjack V 

5. TTol Scientist . . 

6. Shoeshiner ^ V 
7> [7] Public school teacher 

8. TIT Owner-operator of a lunch stand 

9. (6] Trained machinist 
10. Dick worker ^ 




i 
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